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The Royal Bounty 
By Anna B. Bryant 
SK and receive!”’ She dared not cry, 
But, silent, stooped as he passed by 


And touched His garment’s hem. Aware, 
He granted her unuttered prayer. 


sé 


‘* If any man will ope the door,”’ 
He said, “ I’ll come the threshold o’er!"” 
The latch was scarcely lifted up, 
Yet shared the Guest Scth crust and cup. 


** Come unto me! ’—but one, afraid, 
Gazed backward on his track, dismayed ; 
The fold was far, the hills were steep, 
Thickets beyond, and rivers deep; 


Astray and fainting—past recall, 

Scarce power to pray, foredoomed to fall ! 
Him the Lord sought o’er field and foam, 
And brought him on his shoulders home, 
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a 
Our Backing 


When a man has the right wants, he can be sure 
of having them all supplied. It makes no difference 
how large his wants may be, there is a supply that 
absolutely guarantees his satisfaction. Mr. S. D. 
Gordon recently said in conversation with a friend : 
‘*[ am convinced more and more that we don't take 
enough from Jesus. He wants us totake from him 
anything, everything that we need ; and whether it be 
monetary, or physical, or spiritual, he will give it to 
us if we will just claim it. John 15 :7 means, ‘if ye 
abide in me, and my words abide «in you; ask what- 
soever ye will, and / will lay myself out to do it for. 
you; I will create it into being, if necessary.’ "' 
Surely we can move on in quiet security, and ease of 
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mind, and boundless joy, with such a backing as 
that! Have we learned to abide in Christ, and then 


to make ever-increasing demands upon the inex- 
haustible resources of our Friend ? 


sx 
To Be a Christian 


What is it to be.a Christian? Ask the average 
man on the street, ‘‘Are you a Christian?’’ and he 
will answer, with an apologetic smile, ‘* Well, I'm 
trying to do the best I can."’ But no man ever made 
himself a Christian, or won his way into eternal life, 
by trying to do the best he could. Our individual 
Christianity depends not upon what we do for God, 
but upon what we let God do for us. To be a Chris- 
tian is to receive in gratitude and in conscious need 
God's gift of his Son Jesus Christ as our Saviour. 
The voluntary receiving of Jesus as Saviour is the 
only thing that ever makes a Christian of any human 
being. Then, and for the first time, the saved man 
can begin to ‘‘do the best he can'’ by letting God's 
best, even Christ himself, commence to work out God's 


will in his life. 
a“ 


Sensationalism That Saves 

_ It is better to be saved through sensationalism 
than lost through dignity. And it is evidently God's 
purpose to save many to-day through the sensational- 
ism of his flaming prophet, Billy Sunday. Following 
this ' evangelist’s marvelous one-day campaign last 
month at the University of Pennsylvania, a glimpse 
of which is given on page 235 in this issue, a Philadel- 
phia daily paper, The Evening Telegraph, editorially 
declared some searching truths about this man. Re- 
cognizing that some persons are reached effectively by 
‘*less spectacular’’ methods, the editorial points out 
that Sunday's ‘‘special mission on the battleground 
of religion is to reach and rescue those -whose hearts 
have mot been touched by the ‘less spectacular’ 
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metkods.’’ Fifty million people in Christian America 
‘‘remained deaf to the cry of shepherds who sought 
to bring them within the fold of the church, Then 
came Billy Sunday, and raised his voice to these 
churchless millions, His passionate, biting, con- 
vincing words find lodgment in hearts that were sealed 
against the quiet reverence of others. They carry the 
spirit of the evangelist away in their souls, and shortly 
find their way into the churches which had hitherto 
appealed in vain for their conversion. Billy Sunday 
is not an accident. He is the sensationally effective 
missionary of Christ to the churchless millions of 
America.’’ And God has made him also a means of 
salvation or restoration to thousands who were already 
professing members of the church. If more of us 
dared to do more of the things that are out of the 
ordinary in order to bring to the lost the truth con- 
cerning eternal life and death, we might come to 
rejoice more and more in the wisdom of God which 
does npt hesitate by all means to save some, 


x 
The Patience of Salvation 


What chance would any of us have if God were 
impatient? The whole Christian religion is just an 
expression of God's patience, . Like the father in our 
Lord's story of the prodigal: son, aur God and Saviour 
Jesus Christ just waits, through, the years or.through 
a lifetime if need be, until we learn the hopelessness 
of ourselves and our own resources and turn.to.him 
as perhaps a last resort: and then we find him as 
tenderly eager and ready to receive us as if there were 
no sin stains upon us at all. Simon Peter had gcod 
occasion to know the truth of what he said when he 
wrote that ‘‘the longsuffering of our. Lord. is salva- 
tion.’’ There would be no salvation without, God's 
longsuffering. If through it we have been, saved,. are 
we letting his patient salvation outwork through us, 
by showing forth his own patience ourselves ; toward 
his other children ? 


“ 


Envying the Inferior 


NVY is usually supposed to be felt toward those 
who are more gifted or more fortunate or more 
happy than ourselves. But when one gives way 

te-that passion it so upsets all reasonable processes 
that one will often be found envious of those who 
have less than he does in every respect. Through 
familiarity with. our privileges and blessings they 
sometimes cqgme to seem to us of little importance, 
and we find ourselves dwelling on far inferior things 
that are in the possession of some one else, and en- 
dowing them with an attractiveness which is utterly 
unreal, 

Charles Kingsley said that he was such a weakling 
that he even longed for the good opinion of people 
for whom he did not entertain respect, and found 
himself coveting their regard. The careful thinker 
who has cultivated his intellect until it is a reliable 
and powerful instrument will sometimes find himself, 
for a little, envying the demagogue with his popular 
powers, his easy swing, his platitudes, and generali- 
ties, and sophistries, and his cheaply won influence, 
and be tempted to wish that he could do things that 
way. There are moments of reaction when those who 
have set and followed a high ideal for years will won- 
der if something poorer would not do much better, 
and in such moments they view with envy those who 
seem more fortunate through having set their ideal 
just low enough. 

Men and women who have ‘treated their work, 
whatever it may be, with ‘the highest regard, idealiz- 
ing it, exalting it, seem to themselves at times to. have 
wasted their pains, as some one with a tenth of their 
devotion to the work appears to have won far more 





appreciation and success. At such times one is on 
trial, and one’s faith is challenged. The poor work 
seems to be really better suited for the world’s pur- 
pose. But just let him deliberately try to do poorer 
work himself, and he will soon ste that then his fail- 
ure is complete. 

It is good for us at such times to look backward and 
see what things we once envied which to-day. would 
look very like a catastrophe if we had to accept them. 
Successes which once looked so alluring that we would 
gladly have made them ours and aceepted them as 
our uttermost limit, now seem so poor compared with 
what has come to us that we wonder they ever could 
have attracted us. When Bailey’s Festus came out, 
Tennyson read it and felt the heart taken out of him 
by an achievement so much higher than he. could 
ever hope for. He wrote to a friend, saying that he 
was like a sparrow chirping in a hedge-row as com- 
pared with Bailey’s eagle flight. How many of us 
know Bailey to-day ? Tennyson was envying a power 
far inferior to his own. Many a slowly developing 
college student has looked longingly at the influence © 
exerted by some college leader and’ felt that he could” 
never stand in that rank ; and years afterward, as he 
has come unconsciously into a sphere of far greater 
influence, has suddenly remembered that once he en- 
vied something immensely inferior to what he now 
has. It is a common family experience, after a small 
boy has been given every possible advantage, to find 
him at school bestowing an almost worshipful regard 
on some boy who is untrained and handicapped with 
pretty nearly every disadvantage, but our small boy 
regards him temporarily as the most favored of mor- 
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tals. There is something amusing and something 
pathetic about it. After all, we are all grown-up 
children, and catch ourselves doing the same thing in 
our own way. 

The Bible is full of instances of this strange perver- 
sion by which men who have the best begin to covet 
something poorer, Balaam, after long though lonely 
yéars of insight into the highest truth, begins to long 
for such rewards as heathen kings have in their power. 
David, after years of a kingdom that was unique, be- 
gins to long for the things that sent all the other 
kingdoms the common way to ruin, and so starts in to 
number the people. Demas, the man who had the 
free intimacy of perhaps the greatest man the world 
ever saw,. next to the Lord himself, found Paul a little 
monotonous and tried to enrich his life out of a world 
that was falling into sterility, and envied men who 
had not a thousandth part of his own advantage. 

But it comes still closer when the Christian of many 
years’ standing comes upon a time when all of a sud- 
den the motives he has always despised, and against 
which he thought himself proof, begin to appeal to 
him. Hitherto he has felt their emptiness and they 
have not been operative with him, It seemed as if he 


“were done with them long since and that matter was 


settled. He has loved his Christian life, and has 


ceased to think that anything could seriously compete 
with it or challenge it. But now he is struck with the 
amount of excellence and vigor and charm there is in 
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the world outside of the Christidn life. The strain 
and drudging and repetition of it begin to tell upon 
him. The glow of it begins to seem to be something 
that belongs necessarily to its earlier days. All around 
him he sees a glowing, bright, free, cheery and gladden- 
ing life, and he finds many things in his own condition 
which suddenly appear poor and inadequate compared 
with it. Plenty of voices are eloquent to heighten his 
impression that a larger life awaits him out beyond, 
and sometimes he goes to it. “There is no one who 
stands so firmly that he can afford not to think of this 
possibility. Paul did not think Demas’s defection an 
impossibility for himself. He was too sane, too self- 
distrustful, not to realize that the fight with the world 
was never quite over even. for an apostle.. He knew 
that it could, all in a moment, take on an appearance 
so persuasive and ideal and new as to deceive the tru- 
est hearted. 

It is good therefore to go over the situation fre- 
quently and remind ourselves that we have the best 
there is in the world already. And it is not by loving 
the Christian life that we are to be held secure from 
the danger of envying an inferior life. To be occupied 
with Him, not with the Christian life, is the secret of a 
steadfastness like Paul’s, There is an appropriation 
of Christ possible to us that will let him hold the life 
to a constant distaste for ‘‘this present world’’ and 
an ever growing love for the superior things of the 
Spirit. 





.Does Importunity in Prayer 


Show Lack of Faith? 

Is it pleasing or displeasing to God if his chil- 
dren continue to ask him for that which they believe 
is needed and which is not yet granted ? Why should 
we ever ask God more than once for anything? A 
woman in New York state is facing this question in 
her prayer life, and she writes ; 

May I trouble you to make clear the following difficulty ? 

Heretofore I have thought it to be the highest faith simply 
10 take God at his word, ask, and then without concern expect 
to receive and take what he sends as the best answer. But 
lately I seem to be drawn to ask and ask over and over for the 
same thing, especially when praying for others and a revival 
of His work. 

Is this a lack of faith in an omnipotent God and a loving 
Father, or is it God's way of working that I have not under- 
stood ? 
1f we really trust, how can we keep imploring God to do 
what he says he will do for and through his consecrated chil- 
dren? 

‘It is true that God hears and heeds every true 
prayer the first moment it is uttered. Not only that, 
but every true prayer originates with God, not with 
man, We pray for real needs because God longs to 
meet those needs and stirs us to pray forthem. A 
vital connection between heaven and earth is made, 
and the answer is really assured, when first the prayer 
is, offered in accordance with God's plainly pre- 
scribed conditions of answered prayer. No wonder, 
then, that we should ask why we need continue to pray 
for that which we have trustingly committed to God, 
and which he has undoubtedly received as a sacred 
trust from us. a 

A very suggestive and satisfying answer to this 
question has been made by a missionary of excep- 
tional prayer life, Mr. John Hay of Edinburgh, Scot- 
land, Director of the Inland South America Mission- 
ary Union,—an interdenominational society that is 
seeking to evangelize the Indians in certain sections 
of Paraguay. Mr, Hay’s thought in substance is as 
follows : 

Prayer is desire. 


‘* Prayer is the soul's sincere desire, 
Uttered or unexpressed.’ 


But a real and deep desire continues as a desire until 
it is satisfied. If it does not so continue, it is scarcely 
worthy of the name desire ; it is more a passing fancy 
or whim. Therefore the very continuance of an un- 
satisfied desire, for the satisfying of which we jook to 
God, is the continuance of the germ of prayer ; and 
the asserting or expressing of the desire which we call 
prayer will also naturally continue. So it is that we 
have the continuing of definite prayer until the an- 
swer to that prayer is seen. ‘Thus a prav7r may be 
comtinued even if, under some circumstances, the one 
who prays is as certain of the answer after he has 
prayed the first time as after praying the fiftieth time, 
or indeed as he is after the answer has been brought to 
pass. Continued prayer, importunity in prayer, does 





not mean lack of faith ; it may and ought to go on in 
unshaken, joyous faith and assurance. But it is the 
most reasonable and natural thing in the world that a 
child of God should continue to talk over with his 
heavenly Father the yet unmet desires of his heart, 
knowing that only the Father can bring them to pass, 
and assured that the Father will do so.. Such prayer 
is a continued working with the Father toward the 
goal that both long for. To express a deep, burning 
desire once and thereafter resolutely to keep back all 
expression of it would be an unnatural course of ac- 
tion ; it would mean the accepting of an abnormal bur- 
den that God lays on no one. Importunity in prayer 
is the natural pouring out of our heart's desires in 
continued communion with God. That it is God’s 
wish that we should so pray the Scriptures plainly 
teach. And a part of the mystery of prayer is this : 
that, although God may see and grant an answer from 
the beginning, nevertheless our continued offering of 
the prayer seems to be one of the means that God uses 
to overcome the opposition of the powers of evil to the 
result for which we-pray, and which he has purposed 


to bring to pass. 


Is the World Growing Better or Worse? 


Most people believe that the world is growing 
better. We are tempted to put aside impatiently the 
suggestion that anything else can be true in a world 
that God created, and in a universe where God reigns. 
Yet there is something to be said on the other side, 
especially when the Bible is consulted. A reader in 
Tennessee asks to have the question discussed : 

From a study of church history I would gather that the 
world is growing better, while many claim that the world 
is growing more and more wicked. Such passages as 
2 Timothy 3 [‘‘In the last days grievous times shall come. 
For men shall be lovers of self, lovers of money, boastful, 
haughty, railers,’’ etc.], and Matthew 24 : 15-32, are quoted to 
sustain their belief. Please reconcile the two statements, and 
give us some light on the religious and moral progress of the 
world. 

‘The world’’ is undoubtedly growing worse, while 
parts of the world are growing better. An admirable 
summary of the facts and of the clear teachings of 
God’s Word in answer to this question is given in a 
little book just published, by Dr. R. A, Torrey, Dean 
of the Bible Institute of Los Angeles, California, on 
‘‘The Return of the Lord Jesus.’’1 Here is Dr. 
Torrey's answer : 

‘¢ «Is the world getting better?’ To answer this 
question intelligently we must ask, what is meant by 
‘the world.’ If you use ‘the world’ in the biblical 
sense, it certainly cannot be getting better, for we are 
taught distinctly in 1 John § : 19, ‘ The whole world 
lieth in the evil one.’ In biblical usage the world is 
the whole body of men and women outside of those 
who accept Christ, that is, the body of men and women 
who reject Christ; it lieth ‘in the wicked one,’ and 


1 Published by the Bible Institute of Los Angeles, California, 25 cts: 
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certainly in such embrace cannot be getting better. 
Furthermore, the Devil is its god. The Apostle Paul 
says, ‘Zhe god of this world hath blinded the minds 
of the unbelieving, that the light of the gospel of the 
glory of Christ, who is the image of God, should not 
dawn upon them’ (2 Cor. 4:4), and, of course, it 
necessarily is growing worse. 

‘¢ But if we mean by ‘ the world ’—as men usually 
do when they ask this question—the entire mass of 
men, Christians and non-Christians, that go to make 
up present human society, then it is to be said there 
are two developments going on side by side at the 
present time, the development of the kingdom of God 
and the development of the kingdom of Satan. These 
two developments will be brought to a crisis when the 
anti-Christ is developed at the head of the latter and 
the Christ appears at the head of the former. The 
crisis will end in a complete victory for Christ and. 
the kingdom of God. In the meantime, on the one 
hand God is gathering out of the world a people for 
His name; as James puts it in Acts 15 : 14, ‘ God vis- 
ited the Gentiles, to take out of them a people for his 
name.’ The purpose of the preaching of the Gospel 
of grace in this present dispensation zs not the winning 
of the whole world for Christ, but the gathering out 
of the world a people for His name, Many people in 
these days raise the watchcry, ‘ America for Christ,’ or 
‘The whole wide world for Christ,’ but those who 
know their Bibles know that we shall not see ‘ Amer- 
ica for Christ’ nor ‘The whole wide world for Christ’ 
in the present dispensation. The Gospel of Grace 
has not failed—it is accomplishing just what God in- 
tended it should accomplish, gathering out of the 
world a people for his name, the Church, the bride of 
Christ. 

‘« These, whom God is gathering out of the world 
as a people for his name, are growing in the knowledge 
and likeness of himself, and the world is of necessity 
to a certain extent influenced by them. The influence 
of Christianity is seen in the political, commercial, 
and social life of the day, and-in that sense the world 
might be said to be growing better. 

‘*On the other hand, every person who is open-eyed 
to what is going on in the world to-day must see that 
there is what the Scripture predicted there would he, 
the development of the ‘mystery of lawlessness’ 
(2 Thess. 2:7). There is, itis true, at. present some 
restraining power, but nevertheless the ‘mystery,of 
lawlessness doth already work,’ resulting in increasing 
error. and apostasy in the professing church, as well as 
out of it, and in the growing immorality (for example, 
along the lines of divorce and impurity and immodesty 
in dress, etc.), and especially by the development of 
anarchy or ‘lawlessness’ among all classes of society. 
In this sense the world is growing worse. . We should 
not be at all disheartened by this fact. It is a fulfil- 
ment of prophecy. Indeed, the darkest clouds that 
are gathering are but harbingers of the golden day that 
is coming when our Lord himself shall return and take 
up the reins of government,’’ 
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si HAT Lawyers are Saying About the Liquor 

Traffic’’ was the subject of an article in The 

Sunday School Times of February 21, 1914, 
by Miss Ellen Bertha Bradley.. This article was a 
condensation of an exceedingly interesting expression 
of lawyers’ views that had been published in two re- 
cent issues of a legal magazine, the title of which was 
incorrectly given in these columns as ‘‘ The Lawyer's 
Magazine.’’ The correct title of the periodical quoted 
is ‘‘Case and Comment,’’ the sub-title being ‘‘ The 
Lawyer’s Magazine,’’ and it is published at Aqueduct 
Building, Rochester, N. Y. ($1.50 a year). 
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From a Veteran Pastor’s Prayers 


UR Father in heaven: Cure us of our lonesomeness— 
by loving. Bring us into the large and tender life of 
fellowship with thee, and with all life. Teach us to 

find thee in the Word, as we read ; in the voice of thy Spirit 
within ; in the beauty of the morning, the glory of living, and 
the faces of our fellows. Keep us from greeting life with sus- 
picion, and meeting thy children with a scowl. Show us how 
to be interested and appreciative. Cure our agonizing jaundice 
of self-absorption ; show us how to look abroad and find thee 
everywhere. Make us responsive to thy loving message even 
in our interruptions and disappointments.’ Bring us into con- 
scious touch with thee at every turn ; and especially constrain 
us to discern thy face in the faces of boys and girls, and of 
men and women. Rinse out our selfish, embittered hearts 
and fill them with love and conipassion. Make us gentle, 
kind, winsome. Keep us out of heaven until our souls are full 
of heaven. Melt out of us our pitiful and hateful hypocrisies. 
Supplant our jagged and thorny repulsiveness with a Christly 
devotion and an invincible genialness of spirit, unmarred by 
the meanness of self-flattery or the frown of hurt vanity. Lord 
— after Calvary how can it be possible for us ever to feel 
rurt 
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The Disinherited Sons of Hungry Land 


How shall we meet the shy Seminoles in what may be 
the ultimate crisis of their pitiful history ? 


By Leonora Beck Ellis 





EVER was a history deeper-tinged with tragedy 
“and pathos than that of the neglected handful 
of red men in our extreme Southern wilderness. 
Full seventy years have elapsed since the close. of 
the last ‘Indian war’’ in Florida, the final and _vic- 
torious struggle of the dominant White Man to dis- 
possess the Red and banish him from the passionately 
loved land of his nativity. a 
Pathetically reduced in numbers, at the end of 
long years of proud resistance vanquished only by 
the inexhaustible resources and strength of the con- 
quering race, the broken people at last yielded, bow- 
ing to the sentence of exile. 
With all speed, then, the major portion of them wer 
herded together, like branded cattle, and deported to 
the barren and uninviting tract assigned to them in 
the West. 


The United States Government gladly received the | 


official report, sent up by Generals Worth and Harney, 
stating that the Seminole War was ended, and all the 
Indians removed west of the Mississippi. ‘There 
are no Seminoles left in Florida,’’ was written down 
upon the statute books, as well’as proclaimed in tri- 
umphant notes throughout the length and breadth of 
our land. 

But, in actuality, it was well understood that a 
number of these Indians, supposed to approximate 
between one and two hundred, mostly women and 
children, with a few half-famished or wounded braves 
who had yet won their way from captivity or impend- 
ing death, were hiding in the deepest jungles of the 
Everglades, clinging to freedom and native land in 
the face of incredible destitution and hardship. 

Ignored in the official reports of the time, non- 
existent legally from that day to this, the invincible 
remnant locked with wild nature in a life-and-death 
striggle. “And from her they wrested, in the end, the 
right to live and perpetuate their Kind !- -At-the‘pres- 
ént, it is conservatively estimated that there® are “be- 
tween five and six hundred of these Glade people. 
Through more than a generation they never saw a white 
man's face, or, rather put it, no white man saw them. 
But, eventually, the trader, to whom few fastnesses 
are inaccessible, penetrated the Glade coverts, seek- 
ing to exchange wampum and firewater for the hunts- 
men’s peltry and the squaws’ coontie, an excellent 
edible starch, made from the root of the zamia, a 
plant native and abundant in the region. 

Thus on the universal plane of barter and sale the 
two races once more came into occasional contact. 
Somewhat later, humane men and women in diverse 
sections of this country and England, having their 
attention called to the pitiful plight of the refugees, 
began to make effort in their behalf. Let it be con- 
fessed, however, that the efforts were mostly futile, be- 
cause inadequate to the unique situation. 

Of recent years the national government has. occa- 
sionally ordered an Indian agent southward, to in- 
vestigate the condition of the fragmentary band, but 
the agent has each time returned to Washington with 
little to report save that the Seminoles could not be 
reached, and seemed to need.no relief ! 


At the Gateway of the ‘“‘ Land of Refuge” 

T WAS about the year 1885 that the Woman's 
National Indian Association, which has long been 
merged in a larger organization, had its attention 

drawn forcibly to the sad plight of the Seminole rem- 
nant leftin Florida. Casting about for a feasible plan 


, whereby they might reach these superlatively unfortu- 


nate Indians, they finally concluded to try the estab- 
lishment of a mission farm of philanthropic character. 
For the location of this benevolent enterprise they 
chose at length an abandoned homestead known as 
the ‘* Allen Place,’’ situated some forty miles south- 
east from Fort Myers, and at the very gateway, so to 
speak, of the Everglades, the Seminole’s ‘‘ Land of 
Refuge,’" as long ago he named this mysterious 
region. For reasons easily understood when we 
consider the past history and present status of these 
Indians, the Woman’s Association failed to draw their 
intended beneficiaries within reach of the teaching, 
training, and material aid which were to have been 


. dispensed from the mission center. They were never 


able to coax the shy forest denizens even to the. outer 
confines of the barren tract of land which they had 


purchased with a view to converting it into the mission 


plantation. ; , 

After some futile years the association made trans- 
fer of this property to the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
which was just then seeking a suitable location for an 
Indian. Mission in the South Florida diocese. 

Bishop Witliauy Crane Gray, a man of large and 
selfless purpose, as well as comprehensive views, had 
from the first stage of his ecclesiastical service in the 
State labored toward the end of carrying whatever of 
help :and healing he.could command to these, the 
neediest human souls and bodies, as he judged it, 
within his diocesan reach. Certainly it is conceded 
that during the long period of years since he took 
over to the church this little property of the Woman's 
Indian Association he has spared nothing of personal 


. 


‘effort and self-sacrifice to carry out his noble aims. 


Reviewing in detail the story of the Seminole Mis- 
sion, the trial, defeat, and unrewarded toils of the 
Bishop and the few heroic spirits who have stood with 
him in the great endeavor, their patient pressing. for- 
ward through difficulties; their unflagging devotion to 
the cause, with faith in its ultimate: success, we feel 
truly that we are reading our history's pages back- 
ward. We are transported to the early pioneering 
days, when a few sublime souls gladly offered them- 
selves sacrificially to lift up the Great Light in the 
darkness of Western wilds. 


The Everglade Cross 


HIS property, then, between Fort Myers and the 
Great Morass, was transferred to’ the church 
some twenty years ago. When Bishop Gray 

took it over there was a rough tract of 320 acres 
and a small dwelling for the missionaries. Nothing 
more! All about lay the wilderness,—not grim, for 
the wilderness in Florida can hardly be called grim, 
though always riotous, unsubjugated, well-nigh im- 
penetrable to the white man. 

But to the devoted little band who gathered about 
their episcopal head for that first service, nearly a 
score of years ago, the tiny clearing and rude dwelling 
at the wilderness-heart seemed to hold the profound- 
est meaning ; and so they felt, with one consent, that 
it could have no name but that by which the bishop 
that day christened it—Immo-kal-ee, the Seminole’s 
melodious name for home. 

Here, among the palms and pines, the clambering 
jessamine and’ riotous myrtle, near the missionaries’ 
dwelling, and forty wilderness-miles from any other 
place of worship, the bishop was able soon afterward 
to erect a tiny chapel which, amplified somewhat 
later, -was dedicated as Christ Church. 

Within a few years a small settlement clustered 
about Christ Church, and Immokalee grew into the 
dignity of a post-office. But with the advent of white 
neighbors the bishop and his co-workers came to 
know, regretfully, that the red men, to whom above 
all they sought to draw close, were instead receding 
from them, slipping quietly into the remoter fastnesses 
of the Everglades. 

Undaunted, however, the bishop pushed deeper 
into the trackless morass, and, nearly forty miles 
beyond his first mission, he founded a second, be- 
stowing upon it the significant name of ‘ Everglade 
Cross.’’ Take his own brief and graphic account of 
the first religious service in this primeval wilderness : 

‘*Using a fine palmetto tree prominently located 
for the standard I had placed upon it for the arms of 
the cross a large cypress beam. Our little company 
gathered around this ‘Everglade Cross’ and sang 
‘Rock of Ages’; then we all said the Apostles’ 
Creed, after which, kneeling upon the ground, I of- 
fered up fervent prayers for the work, for the Indians, 
for the missionaries, for all the scattered inhabitants 
of the region, and for the work of Christ's church 
throughout the world ; and so set apart and conse- 
crated this spot, whose name recognizes the locality, 
the Everglades, and the center, ground, and hope of 
the effort, The Cross."’ 

The present situation might last with very little 
change tor another century or so, but for the draining 
of the. Everglades; the big: engineering project in 
which the state of Florida is now engaged. Looked 
at: from one poimt of view, it is a fine practical 


achievement, this opening up of immense areas of 
marvelously fertile land in a warm yet healthful cli- 
mate ; and it will speedily attract thousands of settlers 
from sections of rigorous winter and unproductive soil. 

But the one-time owners of this beautiful land, those 
whom we have made aliens, nay, outlaws,—what of 
these, the disinherited sons of Miccosoukie, Osceola, 
Coacoochee? Driven foot by foot from the soil of 
their fathers, down and down from one boundary -to 
another, they have at length reached the end of the 
peninsula. Hemmed in by the Atlantic and the 
Mexic Gulf, they can no longer ‘*move on’’ before 
the conquering race. With them the ultimate crisis 
seems to be at hand. To the grave moral problem of 
what we shall do with these people of strange and 
pitiful history, there is but one righteous answer : Do 
ye justice, full, consummate ! 

The homes which, absolutely unaided, they have 
wrested from the primal wild, should be legally 
secured to them, an ample little homestead to each 
head of a family, with possibly an allotment besides 
to each male above eighteen years of age. In the 
ownership of their cattle, crops, boats, they should be 
protected from this time henceforth as absolutely as is 
the most prominent white citizen of the state. That 
they have not been so protected in the past, but have 
been poached and preyed upon, absolutely without 
restraint, by unprincipled cattlemen and other low- 
class whites, is a well-known fact in Southern Florida. 
What a very small thing to ask for these few hundred 
people, to whom we owe so much ! 

The recent setting aside of some 26,740 acres, by 
the national government, as an Indian reservation in 
Florida, cannot be regarded as a discharge, even 
tardy, of our obligation. The tract includes none of 
the home fields, the little cultivated patches, and rude 
home-shelters, of the Se-ainoles. Let this tract be 
doubled, even quadrupled if expedient, and’ turned 
partly into a free range, fenced for the cattle and hogs 
of the Indians, and, for the rest, into a game pre- 
serve, with the red men as game wardens. Every one 
knows them to be the best game-keepers in the world. 
By this plan of a Florida game-preserve, the deer, 
alligator, and otter, the wild turkey, white ibis, and 
beautiful herons of the southern peninsula, will be 
saved from extinction, and at the same time the 
Seminoles will be helped to continue in the self-sup- 
porting life they have always led. 

But, beyond all, give to each father, each grown 
male, his own homestead. What would the slight 
expense signify to us,—say, the forty, better eighty, 
acres of his choice to each male above eighteen years ? 
Count these men at 200,—a liberal estimate ; there 
you have a paltry 8,000, or at most 16,000 acres. We 
should never miss it. 


Winning the Shy Children of the Forest 


ITLES to their homesteads being granted them, 
and their rights as owners made secure, our next 
duties to these wards would be less complex : 

they must be domesticated, so as to cease their no- 
madic habits ; they must have demonstration farms, 
that they may learn what to do with the fertile acres 
which shall be allotted them individually. Eighty 
acres is a big farm in Florida, you know, when in- 
tensive farming is understood even primitively. ‘Then 
there must be industrial schools for the girls as well 
as the boys, and women of our race should also seek 
out the path to the humble wilderness shelters, carry- 
ing light and hope for the future. This is a bare 
suggestion, the mere hint of the lines we might fol- 
low in the discharge of a manifest responsibility. 

To such argument, no doubt, there will come from 
some quarters the answer: ‘‘ But these people will be 
likely to do in the future as they have done in the past, 
—that is, set themselves to reject all proffered aid froin 
governmental sources, whether state or national."’ 

True, it may be called rejection of relief offers, the 
silent disappearance of the Seminole whenever a 
government emissary, of whatever type or official 
status, draws near to the individual Indian or to the 
village or the tribal gathering. 

Yet how expect anything else for the immediate 
present? Under the same circumstances, would you 
not do the same? Officially.the white man has never 


-been aught to the Seminole but a traitor, ‘To win 
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these Indians to a feeling of confidence and trust in 
the ‘‘ Big Man’’ at Washington and his deputies, will 
be a long and difficult undertaking, we admit. None 
the less, it is our plain duty to set to work and 
achieve it. 


Bishop Gray and his faithful assistants have opened 
up the way for us. Step by step, through long years 
of tedium. and trial, often through hazard-and peril, 
they have pushed forward dauntlessly in the wilder- 
ness work, But you ask what they have accom- 
plished. 

If it had been their one aim to bring the forest 
people speedily and in numbers into the bosom of the 
church, then the Glade Cross Mission might still be 
accounted a failure, 

But not so. The dauntless souls who for nearly a 
quarter of a century have pursued this noble work, 
recognized from the first that the establishment of 
racial confidence, the sense of security, trust, must be 
their earliest aim. How could the redman hearken 
to the white man’s religious teachings ; how worship 
his God ; how strive in any wise toward his standards 
of living, thinking, feeling until the old distrust and 
fear should somehow be abated, if not obliterated? 

For this the faithful men at Glade Cross have la- 
bored, with hand, heart, and brain, through almost a 
quarter of a century; and in the last few years they 
have been rewarded with an encouraging measure of 
success, You can no longer doubt that they have 
achieved a great moral triumph when you weigh 
closely the significance of a recent tribal enactment 
among these disinherited sons of ‘‘ Hungry Land,’’— 
for so their portion of the Everglade tract is now known 
by them. 

It was at the Shot-ca-taw, or Green Corn Dance, of 
1908, that the Seminole chiefs, assembled in solemn 
conclave around the Council-fire, passed a decree lift- 
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ing the ancient inhibition which forbade their people 
to receive instruction in the white man’s ways or re- 
ligion, 

Following the promulgation, one of the leading 
braves was sent as a formal messenger to convey to 
Glade Cross the tidings that the immemorial ban had 
been removed and the red men might henceforth hear 
all that the Paleface could tell of his God and his wor- 
ship. Great was the Thanksgiving which was straight- 
way offered at the little wilderness mission. 

So at last, through these laborious years and devi- 
ous ways, it has come that the gospel is now heard 
freely by the children of Hungry Land. A few not- 
able men of the tribe have been baptized into the 
Church, and great numbers have come in from the 
Glade coverts, to gather about the Wilderness Cross, 
yielding always the most earnest, the most touching at- 
tention to chant and prayer, psalm and sermon, Sin- 
gularly devoted to music, scores of the redmen have 
now learned to join in the best-known of the hymns, 
which Dr. Godden, the resident missionary, accom- 
panies on the little worn melodeon. 

None we trust will think it amiss to close this sum- 
mary of the Indian situation in Florida with a portion 
of Bishop Gray's Prayer for the Seminole Mission. 


“*. , . Father of the friendless and Helper of the helpless, 
have pity, we beseech Thee, upon the Indian tribes who 
dwell in this our land, especially the Seminoles in Southern 
Florida, Send to them the light and comfort of Thy Holy 
Gospel. .. . Guide with Thy Spirit, guard with Thy power, 
sustain with Thy love, all those who minister to them in 
spiritual things, and bear to them the tidings of Redemp- 
tion, Stir up the hearts of all who profess and call them- 
selves Christians to prayer and deeds of mercy in behalf of 
this perishing race. Give to our rulers a sense of honor, 
truth, justice, in all their dealings with them, and fill this 
whole nation with compassion for this poor and scattered 
people.’’ 
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A “ Flower Mission’ thet touched thousands 
of lives and made summer glorious 


Ul 





How This Class Used Flower Magic 


By Earle William Gage 








IVE or six years ago a young girl, at that time 
teacher in one of the suburban towns, noticed in 
her daily rambles the great waste of fruit, and 

especially of flowers, in the gardens of the wealthy. 

Each week our wide-awake, thoughtful girl came into 

the great city, always bringing with her a basket or a 

bouquet of fresh, fragrant flowers, She was sure, 

even on her way from the depot to her home, to be 
asked for flowers by a score or more of little children, 
ragged, dirty, unkempt, yet with the love of the beau- 
tiful in their hearts. One little girl in particular was 


so constant in her waiting and appeal for ‘‘just one ° 


flower, please,’’ that she would have missed the little 
figure and wistful face behind the asylum gate as 
much as the hungry eyes would have missed the rose- 
bud or the lily that was always ready for her. There 
were some special cases, too, of the sick and infirm 
to whom the glad coming of this young giil, were it 
only to leave a rose-bud and a leaf of geranium, was 
a benediction, 


On the Flower Mission’s Birthday 


The summer passed away, but not the happy 
thought born of the summer. In the city are num- 
bers of poor suffering ones, not alone on sick beds in 
hospitals or in narrow, straitened homes, but there 
are hundreds of sewing-girls spending their lives in 
hot, stilling work-rooms over the heavy woolen manu- 
factures for fall and winter trade. Where is their 
summer? and might not the hard hearts of the occu- 
pants of prison cells, though untouched by discipline, 
grow tender in the ‘‘smile of God’’ ? 

Here was the need, and there was its possible ful- 
filment not only in the fields and woods, but in the 
conservatories and greenhouses and gayly biooming 
flower-beds in the garden cities about the great me- 
tropolis. Helen was a Boston girl, so of course she 
quoted Emerson : ‘‘If a thing is desirable, there is a 
way to it.”’ 

There was a brief consultation with pastor and 
teacher. The good word passed on to the right and 
the left. On the first Sunday in May in several of 
the-city churches a brief notice was read, inviting all 
having either flowers or fruit to spare, or time to 
gather wild ones from the woods, to send their gifts 
to the church, which would be open on Monday and 
Thursday mornings from eight to twelve for the re- 


ception and distribution of flowers and fruit to the 
sick and poor in the city. ‘Those with the leisure 
and inclination to assist in tying up bouquets or in 
carrying them to their destination were invited to meet 
at the church on Monday morning. 

The first to come were two bright-eyed girls, who, 
glowing with the air of their lovely country homes, 
and excitement from the thought of the pleasure they 
possessed the means of giving, appeared with baskets 
filled with houstonias, cowslips, violets, and ane- 
mones nicely tied up in pretty bunches. Then came 
two more, with baskets full of English violets, and 
another with wild flowers. A_ silver-wedding gift 


‘of twelve beautiful bouquets seemed to the donors 


the pleasantest memorial they could have of their own 
happiness. A Lady Bountiful sent her carriage laden 
with cut flowers, pot plants, and branches of flowering 
shrubs, placing her carriage also at the service of the 
ladies. 

This was a good beginning for such a quiet, unos- 
tentatious work—contributions from thirteen sources, 
distributions to one hundred and fifty persons. 

One incident of this first day is worth noting. In 
an upper room in a poor tenement-house lay a 
sick child, wasted with fever and the prostration 
which followed. It had seemed impossible to rouse 
him or excite the slightest interest in anything. The 
young lady who had carried her flower-basket to the 
room selected a bunch of shining golden buttercups, 
and heldthem up before the child. The dull, languid 
eye brightened, the tiny emaciated hand opened to 
receive them ; too feeble for a spoken word, the smile 
that flitted across the wee white face was sufficient 
eloquence. The fingers closed tightly over the simple 
flowers that were like yellow sunshine to the little 
sufferer. 

When a second visit, with fresh flowers, was made 
on Thursday the boy’s mother said : ‘‘ Jimmy would 
not lay the flowers out of his hand while he was 
awake ; only when he slept could I put them in water 
to freshen them a bit, for he must have them in his 
hand again as soon as he waked.’’ Sure enough, the 
little fellow still held his withered treasures, which 
had been more to him than doctors’ visits or prescrip- 
tions. Fresh flowers from the basket brought a smile 
and look of grateful recognition to his face ; the long, 
weary hours of convalescence were lightened and 
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brightened for one-little sufferer by the Flower Mis- 
sion, Surely it was blessed on its very birthday! 

The work begun under such favorable auspices 
never flagged through ‘the summer. The _ givers 
were liberal and the workers also. School children 
in the surrounding towns made excursions to the woods 
and fields, and sent in generous collections of wild 
flowers, mosses, graceful ferns, and luxuriant vines. 

Regular contributions were sent from private con- 
servatories, sometimes carefully and tastefully arranged 
in little bouquets ready for distribution, sometimes in 
huge bunches of individual flowers, easily separated ; 
sometimes a large basket held many varieties of flow- 
ers in layers, with wet cotton batting between. If they 
were sorted in the gathering, all the pinks together, 
all the roses, all the heliotropes, etc., it rendered the 
work much simpler, and lessened greatly the risk of 
breaking the stems. 

A happy suggestion was made for the use of those 
poor heads of flowers—so many sweet rosebuds, red 
and white pinks, balsams, fuchsias, azaleas, and a 
host of others—which were untimely snapped short 
from their brittle stems. They became the especial 
delight of a poor old woman, a cripple, who for many 
years had not left her room. With remarkable taste 
and ingenuity she arranged the broken flowers in old 
boxes and cracked dishes filled with wet moss, 


How to Prepare the Flowers 

In the chapel where the flower gifts were prepared 
the essentials were a long table, broad enough to turn 
the flowers out in heaps, with room for assorting ; 
shallow tanks of water in which to place the bouquets 
as fast as prepared until the hour of distribution ; 
plenty of string and scissors, and chairs, It is unwise 
to attempt to work standing ; the. fatigue should be 
lessened as much as possible through the summer 
days. Large baskets, like market-baskets, are most 
convenient for carrying the flowers without injury. 

It seemed as though every one had been waiting for 
just this opportunity. Not alone were the flowers 
provided, and busy, willing hands ready to arrange 
and distribute them, but corporations (supposed to be 
uninterested) became liberal and generous to an un- 
wonted degree. Railroads transported free of expense 
all baskets and parcels for the Flower Mission, not 
only over the roads, but found always among the em- 
pl4yees at the depots some One to carry them to tue 
chapel. If the baskets were marked with the owners’ 
name and address, they were returned alsq by the 
next train free of any charge. Many a basket twice a 
week made its journey to and fro in this manner. 

This is a copy taken from the report of the secre- 
tary of the Flower Mission, and shows what part in 
the work the class took : 


Contributions in flowers .....4... .ceceseecseeceees 365 
Contributions im paaits oiscec. occ icccvocsodcdsccete 30 
Contributions in fruits..........cccccscsseveccecesees 30 
Number of contributions...........cssesceeeeeeeees 106 
Number of towns sending contributions ...... 26 
Number of bouquets distributed ................. 6718 


Of these, 1,132 were sent to people confined to the 
city during warm weather, The plants were scattered 
among various homes. The remainder of the flowers 
were taken to the hospitals and asylums, and some- 
times to the jail and state prison. 

The next spring the class proposed to co-operate 
with another church’s class by establishing a branch 
mission for the distribution of surplus fruits.and flow- 
ers in their vicinity. 

During the second year of the Mission the contri- 
butions were more than doubled. Over 11,000 bou- 
quets were distributed, besides 1,800 pond-lilies, 
chiefly from one friend. The last wrought a ‘‘ special 
work of grace’? among the denizens of the ‘‘ North 
End,’’ to quote the words of the resident missionary 
in that apparently godless region. ; 


The Welcome of the Work-Room 

As the weeks wore away, and a kind of intimacy 
grew up between givers and receivers, special cases 
were remembered in the making of the little bouquets, 
To the blind girl as many fragrant flowers as possible 
were sent, The consumptive in the clean white hos- 
pital bed welcomed the scarlet geraniums, which lent 
a bit of warm bright color to the unsullied purity of 
the well-cared-for wards. One young sewing-girl 
always begged for lilies-of-the-valley; it seemed 
easier, she said, to sew.the long white seam with the 
delicate white flowers keeping her company. 

The flower-carrier who made the first visit to the 
crowded work-rooms, stifling with the heat of mid- 
summer, with the line of heavy woolens and the smell 
of hot-pressed cloth, will not soon forget the glad 
look, the swift-spreading brightness, that came into 


(Continued on page 234) 
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Archeology and the Scrap-Book of the Critics 


Professor Melvin Grove Kyle tells ministers and other Bible students why he has dared to refer to the 
testimony of archeology as “ The Deciding Voice of the Monuments in Biblical Criticism ” 





LITTLE boy, with a boy's naiveté, expressed his 
great admiration for the preacher, ‘‘'Cos he 
stood up and sassed the people, and not one of 

them dared to answer him back.’’ This discredit- 


able idea of the preacher's bravado from a safe posi- - 


tion, like the blustering of the lamb on the housetop 
in’ Asop’s fable of the wolf and the lamb, is held by 
not a few grown-up boys. It must be confessed that 
there are a few ministers who justify this attitude of 
contempt on the part of the public by taking advan- 
tage of the immunity from ‘‘ answering back,’’ which 
venerable custom has given to the pulpit, that they 
may say things to Peop/e from the pulpit which they 
would never dare to say to Jersons individually and 
face to face. But such preachers are so few in num- 
ber and so weak in character that we may dispose of 
them at once, and clear the way for better men, by 
setting them aside altogether while we consider only 
the great company of many ministers who not only 
conduct themselves with the greatest courtesy as well 
as courage in the pulpit one day in the week, but six 
days in the week go along the walks of life where 
other men must go in business and in pleasure, and 
meet all the antagonism which this world has to offer 
as other men must meet it,—meet it bravely on the 
firing-line. 

For the peculiar conflict of the faith,—peculiar, I 
mean, to these days when tlie attack from without is 
largely from the historical field and the controversies 
within are waged chiefly in the same territory, when 
men are hot saying, ‘* These teachings of the Bible 
are not correct, ‘‘but ‘‘ These things never hap- 
pened,’’ archeological research furnishes more and 
better ammunition than any other source. In the 
article for pastors in the issue of March 14, on the 
helpfulness of archeological materials in sermon-mak- 
ing, I promised’ to give in this next article 4 ‘ev out 
of the great mass of archeological facts of use in the 
biblical controversies of these days. ‘I will now ful- 
fil that promise. 


Egyptian Word Mummies in the Hebrew Book 


lg the land of Israel's bondage, is also the 
land of mummies. From the earliest times of 
dynastic Egypt down to the days of Christian 
Egypt, the old Egyptian belief concerning the rising 
again of the dead bodies of men to the old life on 
**oxen, geese, bread, beer, wine, and all good things,’’ 
stimulated the people to ever-increasing skill and 
care in preserving the bodies of the dead intact and 
life-like, so as to be ready for comfortable re-occu- 
pancy. So it is that we find such a multitude of 
mummies. 

But Egypt produced word mummies as well as 
human mummies, The ancient Egyptians took over 
into their language Hebrew words of such peculiar use 
as to attest the presence and great importance of He- 
brews in Egypt, and at the same time gave other 
words ‘from their own Egyptian tongue to the Hebrew 
people which these took and embalmed in the lan- 
guage of the Pentateuch. These words also are of 
such peculiar character as to attest the period and 
the place from which came the documents containing 
them. 

During the reign of the early kings of the Rames- 
side dynasty, among whom Rameses the Great is the 
most noted, there is frequent mention made of Asiatic 
foreigners who are described as being used by the 
government in the army, in industrial pursuits, and 
upon public works; they are represented as very nu- 
merous. There is curious additional evidence of 
their presence which would make known to us that 
they were there and that for some’ reason they had 
great influence upon Egyptian life and people, though 
nothing were said in the inscriptions on the subject. 
A great number of words of this foreign Asiatic peo- 
ple are used in the Egyptian inscriptions describing 
them. This too among a people so jealous of foreign- 
ers and foreign influence and customs as were the 
Egyptians, indicates very much for these particular 
foreigners. Sometimes they are represented as making 
trouble, and the encampment of the mischief-makers 
is mentioned. Strange to say, the name by which 
their tents are called is @hzZ Now this word is not 
Egyptian at all, but pure Hebrew, the Egyptian equiva- 
lent of ofe/, and means a tent made of skin or cloth 


**I am not afraid of this chaotic condition of 
thought regarding Christianity,’’ wrote Dr. J. R. 
Miller to one disturbed about the ‘‘ higher criti- 
cism.”” ‘* I know all about the battle going on in 
Germany, in England, and also in this country con- 
cerning .. . the Bible.’’ And a busy pastor should 
know enough about the attacks on the Bible and 
their futility to be prepared to help the earn- 
est doubting ones who come to him. What 
archeology has to say upon some of the higher 
critical contentions Dr. Kyle points out on this 
page, and in another article he will show ministers 
how to dig for themselves in this rich mine. 


Aclear and of the whole 
bearing of archeological discoveries upon the Bible 
and Criticism will found in Dr. Kyle’s book, 
** The Deciding Voice of the Monuments in Bibli- 
cal Criticism,’’ from which a few paragraphs that 
appear in this article have been taken. he book 
may be ordered from The Sunday School Times 
Co. at $1.50 and 15 cents for postage. 
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such as soldiers might use. It is the Hebrew name 
applied in the Bible to the tabernacle and to the tent 
of meeting. 

Again, the children of Israel in Egypt dwelt in the 
land of Succoth,—that is, the land of ‘‘ booths,’’ not 
tents of skin or cloth, but booths such as shepherds 
might erect as they moved from place to place, such 
as the Egyptian farmers do make to-day out of corn- 
stalks or palm-branches. The Egyptians also called 
this same region by this same Hebrew name. Then 
in the days of Merenptah, the Pharaoh of the Exo- 
dus, an officer reported to him, for the royal consid- 
eration, a request from the Edomites, Bedouin who 
had-come clear-across the Sinai peninsula, that they 
might be allowed to pasture their flocks in Thuku. 
This place-name is the Egyptian form of the Hebrew 
**Succoth.”” Now the Bedouin are free-roving fel- 
lows; they like plenty of room and never wish to be 
crowded, They must have thought they saw room in 
Succoth. Now not only does the Egyptian officer 
call this place by the Hebrew name, but he reports 
this request at the very time, the reign of Merenptah, 
when by the departure of the Hebrews Succoth would 
be left vacant, 

Thus these mummiies of Hebrew words found em- 
balmed in these old Egyptian inscriptions bear their 
silent testimony to the presence of Hebrews in Egypt 
in such numbers and with sufficient influence to give 

ebrew names to places at the time when, according 
to the Bible, vast multitudes of them lived there as 
slaves and went out under Moses, and, as we have 
reason to believe, in the time of Pharaoh Merenptah. 


OES any one suppose that Egyptians alone re- 
ceived foreign words into the language by 
this association with Hebrews? There are also 

a large number of mummies of Egyptian words found 
in the account in the Pentateuch of the sojourn of 
Israel and the Exodus. Along the edge of the 
Nile and the canals of Egypt are marsh pastures of 
lush grass and reeds. The ancient Egyptians had a 
name for these peculiar marsh pastures, just as the 
Peruvians have a name for their dry upland pastures, 
the pampas. The Egyptians called these marsh-land 
pastures akhu. Now when the description is given in 
Genesis of the cattle in Pharaoh’s dream, they are 
said to come up from the river and pasture in the 
grass. The Hebrew writer does not use the Hebrew 
word for pasture-land, neither does he select a Baby- 
lonian word from the abundant marsh pasture-lands 
along the Euphrates as we might expect, if the Penta- 
teuch had been written in Babylonia as some people 
think in these days, but he uses this Egyptian word 
akhu. Nowhere else in all the Bible is this word used 


except in Job, which also gives evidence of Egyp-, 


tian influence in 
references. 

Then what words occur more frequently in the Pen- 
tateuch than ‘‘ fine white linen’’ in the description of 
the priests’ robes in Leviticus,—a description which 
some critics think was certainly written some centuries 
later, perhaps in Babylonia, and even after the cap- 
tivity. The Hebrew language had four words for 


its language and mythological 


linen which Hebrew writers used all along the cen- 
turies after Israel left Egypt, and would naturally be 
expected to use here if Leviticus was written in those 
later centuries, Yet the account in the Pentateuch 
uses the Egyptian word sfes, the name for mummy- 
cloth, which, upon most careful microscopic examina- 
tion has been found to be every thread linen, 

To conclude from these Egyptian words in the 
Bible: where we find Egyptian mummies there we 
conclude there must have been Egyptians, and where 
we find these mummies of Egyptian words, Egyptian 
words must have lived in the language. Foreign 
words are, indeed, sometimes used by authors, but 
they are so used when they have special aptness, and 
when it is expected that they will be understood by 
the readers. When could there be such a time in the 
history of Israel except at the time of the Exodus or 
very soon after it ? 


Making the Biography of a Man 1 


ITH these few instances to represent the multitude 
of word-mummies which bear testimony in the 
biblical controversies of to-day, let us go a little 

farther along the course of Israel's history and note 
how the monuments confirm the genuineness of the 
records, It may be said of these word-mummies that 
they only tend to show that certain portions of the 
Pentateuch probably date from that period. These 
portions, however, are found upon examination to be 
from all the principal hypothetical authors which the 
critics find in the Pentateuch. How did such philo- 
logical data come to be divided around among them ? 
Facts of Egyptian history of that age might reasona- 
bly be supposed to be used in composition by all the 
different authors of documents at different ages of 
Bible history, but can any one imagine certain Egyp- 
tian words of peculiar use belonging, as in some of 
these cases, exclusively to the Mosaic age, yet run- 
ning all through these Various authors of different 
ages and different lands ?’ That would look as though 
there must have been spiritual collusion among them, 
mind reaching out to mind across the centuries, And 
when it is noted how much of the narrative of those 
portions in which the Egyptian words occur is neces- 
sarily carried with the words, there is evidenced a 
still more inextricable mingling of the authors and 
the documents and the centuries, so that it begins 
already to look very much as though the whole Penta- 
teuch was being carried with these Egyptian words to 
the Mosaic age. 

Then, when the archeological data of the Mosaic age 
are laid all along the course of the Pentateuchal nar- 
rative, they are found to be so uniformly harmonious 
with that narrative, with the customs, the institutions, 
the topography, the itineraries, and the history, as 
far as these are known, all the way from the shadows 
of Hebrew slavery in Egypt to the fifth year of Mer- 
enptah and the turning back from Kadesh-Barnea, as 
to make one marvel that different authors in differ- 
ent centuries should have been so uniformly success- 
ful in the representations of what we are now told by 
some of the critics is only religious fiction. 

When it is further noted that this narrative, which 
has such exactly corresponding archeological data, is 
so put together as to make a simple, natural, well- 
articulated, and symmetrical biography of a man, not 
such a haphazard man of irregular and fragmentary 
career as might be conceived to result from such in- 
cidental coming together of elements, but a colossal 
man of such grandeur and such climaxes as that not 
until the coming of ‘‘the Son of man’’ could it be 
said that ‘‘a greater than Moses is here,’’ then these 
archeological correspondences imperatively demand 
the composition of that whole ee story in the 
Mosaic age. 

It is quite believable that a single wth of fiction, 
the work of one mind, and struck off at one time, 
may easily contain so symmetrical a life story. To 
most people it will not seem possible that a scrap- 
book made up by piecing together fragments of many 
documents should do so, much less will it appear 
credible that a scrap-book made up of many and 
varied excerpts of different ages and put together 





{ The paragra hs under this heading are taken largely from Dr 
Kyle’s book, The Deciding Voice of the Monuments,’ 
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finally by some one long after the time of alb the 
original authors should accomplish this feat. 


Did This Religion Grow Up or Come Down? 

Was there a sudden introduction into Canaan of a 
new religion at the conquest, as the book of Joshua 
represents, and as we have always believed, or was 
the Israelite religion a development on Canaanite soil? 
Did the new religion come down, or did it grow up 
out of Canaanite heathenism? These are the ques- 
tions some have raised to-day. What do the monu- 
ments say ? 

At Gezer, an ancient Canaanite High Place, the ex- 
cavations have been more extensive than at any other 
place in Palestine, except Jerusalem, This is a place 
which the book-of Joshua expressly says the Israelites 
did not fully conquer, but dwelt with the Canaanites 
in the city, and which thus might naturally be ex- 
pected to show less of the influence of the Israelite 
incoming than other places more fully conquered. 
Yet even here the answer of the monuments is quite 
distinct. History lies in layers in the ruins of these 
old cities, because each new city built on an old site 
was built on the ruins of the preceding oid one. And, 
besides, as the dust was never swept from the streets, 
its accumulation caused a natural raising of the level 
which, after some centuries, left the floors of the 
houses below the level of the streets. The houses 
were then filled up to the level of the streets, and life 
began again at that new level. Thus history may be 
réad in the layers exactly as a geologist reads the his- 
tory of geological ages in the layers of the earth's 
crust. Each succeeding period preserved some frag- 
ments of its civilization in the layer it left behind as 
fossils are found in the rocks, But the representa- 
tion is not so perfect as in the rocks. Usually only 
worthless things were intentionally left, broken things 
might be cast aside, and occasionally valuable things 
lost, but altogether the remains must be far de/ow the 
real character of the civilization. 

The layer that marks the incoming of the Hebrews 
is most distinct, being marked by the Hebrew lamps 
and the pottery with Hebrew names on the jar- 
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handles. Up to this period the evidence of the sacri- 
fice of little children, probably first-born, and of other 
human sacrifice, is horribly suggestive. But with the 
appearance of the Hebrew lamps ahd jar-handles 
there is a very rapid decline and disappearance of 
these gruesome rites, and at the same time the ap- 
pearance of the beautiful symbolism, in the tomb de- 
posits, of the lamp enclosed between two bowls to 
betoken the going out of a life. There is also at the 
same time a manifest decline in reverence for the 
High Place evidenced by the occupation of a consid- 
erable portion of it by dwelling houses. These are 
the things that caused Professor George Adam Smith 
to exclaim at so sudden and radical a change, ‘‘Surely 
it is only the inspiration of the Most High.’’ Thus 
the archeologists find not the growth of revelation out 
of Canaanite religion, but a religion that came down 
at Gezer. 


These are but a few of the almost inexhaustible 
supply of facts bearing upon the Bible history and 
canon which archeological research has furnished. 
While the significance of many of these facts is much 
disputed, some even of those I have here mentioned, 
the manifest tendency of the facts toward. the support 
of the Bible history at its face value has led so many 
of the field workers among archeologists, who. are in- 
terested in biblical archeology, to incline toward con- 
servative views, Among such are Pére Vincent, out 
of his long residence in Palestine and the study of 
its history on the ground ; Professor Petrie, who has 
done more digging in the sands of Egypt than any 
other person ; Professor Sayce, who has been on the 
field, a watchful observer of nearly all the work of ex- 
ploration during the past generation ; and now Pro- 
fessor Naville, who gives in his voice as the decision 
of thirty yearsin the work of the Egyptian Explora- 
tion Society. 

It is this preponderating testimony of the remains 
of antiquity to the Bible as it is that I have dared to 
call Zhe Deciding Voice of the Monuments. 

PHILADELPHIA, 








rs . 
From Dr. J. R. Miller’s Personal Letters: 


Selections from some fifty of the choicest of Dr. Miller’s intimate letters on 
soul problems are being published in the Times during 1914 
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13. To One Ambitious to Write Stories 


WISH that you lived in Philadelphia, that I might 
help you more directly in your personal life and 
in your literary work, However, as this is not 

possible, I shall help you very cheerfully and gladly 
and as efficiently as possible at this long range. If 
you desire to have me look over the story which you 
have written, I shall take pleasure in doing so. It 
may be that I cannot do it very promptly, for I am 
very busy. Besides being an editor and busy in lit- 
erary work every day of the week I am also a pastor, 
with a church to which I devote all my evenings and 
my Sundays. I shall have to look over your story, 
therefore, in some little break between-times, but I 
shall take pleasure in doing so for you because of my 
deep interest in your life. I do not profess, however, 
to be very much of a critic. At the same time, I 
have learned to know pretty well what kind of story 
is apt to be interesting enough to get itself read, and 
that it is really worth while to have people read. 

In our work there are two phases of testing. Every 
story must be good in a literary way,—that is, it must 
be a piece of art, must be well-written, must be bright, 
interesting, and attractive, so that those who read the 
first paragraph cannot stop, but will be compelled to 
goon. In these days it is impossible to get people to 
read stories that drag or are dull. The second thing 
necessary is that there must be some helpful teaching 
in the story. Ido not mean that preaching must be 
dragged in nor that a moral must be tacked on, but 
that every story must have some motive, must teach 
something that will be helpful, inspiring, uplifting. 
This teaching must appear in the conduct, the dispo- 
sition, or the outcome of the story itself, as I have 
said, and must not merely be attached as an ‘* appli- 
cation’’ in an old-fashioned sermon. 

I am not trying to discourage you. I am sure that 
you have learned some things in life which it is worth 
while for you to teach to others and worth while for 
them to read. As you say, your time has been occu- 
pied in other things, in loving ministry for Christ. 
You must not chide yourself, therefore, nor feel dis- 


couraged because you have not had the opportunity to 
develop your literary work or to write much in the way 
of practise. Do not get the impression that your life 
is idly spent when you are doing such sweet service 
as you have been doing. Remember the commenda- 
tion that Jesus gave to Mary, ‘‘She hath done what 
she could,’’ You bring your alabaster box to Christ 
whenever you bring him your heart's love, whatever 
the form of service may be. If you have time and 
opportunity for literary work, he will accept that when 
you have acquired the necessary preparation for it, 
If you have not time for this.kind of work, but are 
required to devote all your service to others, know 
deep down in your heart that nothing in the world 
you could do will be so pleasing to your Master. 

Mrs. Preston in one of her story poems tells of an 
orphan child whose time and strength were all re- 
quired in caring for a sick or lame sister. She could 
do nothing else, could not do any work in the church, 
She fretted over this very much, often saying that she 
wished she had time to do something for Christ. She 
still felt that in some way she was failing to honor 
Christ and serve him because she could not do as 
other young girls did, attend the meetings, take part 
in services, and give money to good causes. One 
night she dreamed that she stood in the presence of the 
King and confessed to him with pain and sorrow that 
she could not do anything for him, because she had to 
devote all of her time and strength to the caring for 
this child, she said, pointing to the sick one beside 
her. The King answered her, ‘‘But the child is 
mine.’” That was enough. All of her life and all of 
her service were given to caring for one of Christ's 
little ones, and no sweeter work in all the world could 
she have found. 

Excuse my long letter, but I want to say these 
things to you, for it seems to me that there may be in 
your heart a little tinge, at least, of the feeling that 
you are not serving Christ as fully as you might do in 
other circumstances. Remember, my child, that you 
are to serve Christ in the particular circumstances in 
which you are placed; and to do the special work 
which he gives you to do in‘that connection. ~ 
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How This Class Used Flower Magic 
(Continued from page 232) 


the listless, languid faces of those working-girls as the 
gardens and the fields came tothem. It seemed a 
miracle as great as Birnam Wood coming to Dun- 
sinane. What matter if the flowers soon drooped 
and faded in that suffocating atmosphere, so their life 
and freshness passed into the weary faces! How 
hungry for beauty they must have been, to cast such 
eager, longing glances at the laden baskets! It never 
occurred to them that they were gifts, so they looked 
and longed, and said ‘*No!’’ when they knew they 
were really theirs. How quickly vases were impro- 
vised—cups, mugs, bottles, anything that would 
hold water! The machines wrought the faster, the 
work was more faithful, for the new inspiration. 

Some weeks elapsed before another visit was made 
to this work-room, but one day when there was an 
unusually large supply of flowers a basket was filled 
for these girls again. One of the girls, at work near 
the window in the upper story, spied afar off the gayly- 
laden basket, and, sure in the faith of loving hearts, 
came down the long flight of stairs to welcome eagerly 
the looked-for treasures, ‘* We knew you would come 
again,’’ she said, ‘* We have been looking for you ; 
the flower days are just the loveliest we have."’ 


Flowers for the Foul and Blasphemous 

In the city jail, serving a long term as an old of- 
fender, was a woman who apparently had forfeited 
all claim to the name of woman, if gentleness, purity, 
and womanliness were needed to give her the title. 
A poor, wretched, drunken creature, lost to all sense 
of decency, all perception of goodness, even to the 
distinction between right and wrong, quarrelsome, 
profane, and foul in language, the very atmosphere 
about her seemed to.reek with blasphemy and ob- 
scenity. Surely it is worse than useless to give such 
a one a bunch of fragrant flowers! She would trample 
them under foot ; a casting of pearls before swine ! 

The matron herself was doubtful about its expe- 
diency, but with her consent the gift was proffered. 
It was. not rejected—that was a gain. For an instant 
the heavy, lowering face was lifted ; then the defiant 
look, which seemed habitual, gained the ascendancy. 
The flowers lay apparently.unbeeded in her lap, and 
the matron and the visitor left the cell... A few hours 
later the matron passed the door of the cell again. 
The woman called to her. Entering the narrow cell, 
to her surprise she saw the woman petting the flow- 
ers, as though they were really living, loving crea- 
tures, ‘‘ Please give me an old boitle,’’ she said ; 
‘anything that will hold water. I think one of 
these flowers will root. I used to have luck with 
slips when I was a girl.’’ 

It was long indeed since she had cared for anything 
so pure and innocent. Her devotion was rewarded ; 
the little sprig sent down its slender white filaments 
as readily in her cracked vial in the ray of sunshine 
that crept through her prison-bars as under the costly 
glass of the greenhouse whence it came. Then she 
begged a little pot of earth ; this, too, was given her. 
My lord the duke’s head gardener was not half as 
proud of his prize roses as this woman of her one 
flower. The day came for her discharge, but before 
she left the dark frowning walls she carried her treas- 
ure to the matron, begging her to accept it in grate. 
ful remembrance of kindness shown her, and as a 
visible proof that the labor of love had not been in 
vain, 

Touching letters have been received from hospital 
patients and from the work-rooms, A brief extract 
from one of the letters suggests a little of the work of 
the Flower Mission, which, after all, is so great that 
little idea can be gained of it until one becomes a part 
of the blessed service : 


I think our heavenly Father must have put it into some 
sympathizing Christian heart to thus remember the toiling 
ones. We who are shut up from morning till night see 
but little of nature’s beauties. I, for one, very deeply ap- 
preciate the gift of flowers. As I looked at them I thought, 
‘* What is the message they have brought me?’’ Some- 
thing within me seemed to say, ‘* To comfort you, to whis- 
per hope whene’er your faith grows dim!’ Christ must 
have loved flowers, for he gave a lesson for his disciples, 
‘* Consider the lilies.’’ I have been considering them all 
the afternoon. These flowers will fade, but the Great 
Master speaks to me, and says, ‘‘ Go say kind words and 
do kind deeds to your fellow-men, and cause beautiful 
flowers and love and trust in God’s goodness to grow up 
and blossom in their pathway, and remember that whatso- 
ever ye do unto the least of these my brethren, ye do it 
unto me.’’ I thank you for the flowers. They did me a 
world of good, turning my thoughts from the daily drudg- 
ery of life to something nobler and better, With the 
gratitude of a weary, toiling sister. 


ASHVILLE, N.Y. 
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Personal Evangelism in Billy Sunday’s Wake 


What the “ personal workers’ leagues” are doing, and how a great university received Mr. Sunday 


. 








How He Answered 


AST week in a union meeting I spoke to a man 
about his soul. He said that he was all right, 
but that M——, over in the next aisle, was not 

a Christian. I prayed down that aisle and three seats 
up the next to where M sat. 
«¢ Aren’t you a Christian?” I asked in surprise. 
«*No, I am not.”’ 
‘«Don’t you know you can become one right now ? 
God has put it up to you.”’ 
‘« No, not to-night.”’ 
««Come, brother, I will go up with you.’’ 
«If I go I will go by myself.’’ 
«*Good for you.’” I knew that M was a married 
man with a wife and several children, and ventured 
to use this illustration: ‘It's like getting married. 
You know when you get married the minister says to 
the man: ‘Wilt thou have this woman, love and 
honor her and forsake all others, etc., as long as you 
both shall live?’ ‘Fhe man says, ‘I will.’ The 
minister puts the same questions to the woman and 
she says, ‘I will.” Now, God said to his Son Jesus, 
‘Wilt thou go down to the earth and live, suffer and 
die that M might be saved?’ Jesus said, ‘I 
will,” and he did. Now to-night God’s Holy Spirit 
says to you, ‘M , will you accept Jesus as your 
Saviour, and forsaking all sin will you love him and 
live for him as long as you live? Won't you say ‘I 
will’ to him now ?”’ 
*«Oh, I don’t know.’ 
*« Won't you ask God to make you willing to-night— 
right now?’’ 
‘*How can I ask him? I don’t know howto pray.’ 
‘« Pray like this : ‘Jesus help me to say ‘‘I will’’ to 
thee." I will stand back at the end of the aisle and 
lpray; for ‘you, and as soon as you can say ‘I will’ 
go-‘up and kneel at the altar.”’ 

: In about two minutes he rose from his seat and 
went forward and was happily converted. 


% 


My Trolley Car Friend 


O** Sunday evening near the end of January I 
went to the Billy Sunday tabernacle an hour 
before the service commenced, but the build- 
ing was already over-crowded, and although I had a 
special ticket I could not gain admission. Much dis- 
appointed, I started home and asked the Lord if he 
had- any work for me that evening. Sitting in the 
street-car, I noticed an elderly man in the next 
seat, and as every one was talking Billy Sunday, I 
asked him if he had been out to the meetings. He 
said that he had been out that evening, but could not 
get in, which was my own experience, and this led to 
a conversation regarding the Sunday movement and 
the wonderful results. The man said that he was for- 
merly a Y. M. C. A. man, and then I asked him: 
‘* Are you a Christian man ?”’ 
‘* No, sir, I am not, but wish that I was.’’ He 
added, ‘* Do you know, I am afraid to die.’’ 
I inquired as to his business, and found that he was 
a conductor on the B. & O. Railroad. Realizing 
that his soul was craving peace and pardon so that 
death might lose its terrors, I held up before him the 
joy of a living faith in Jesus Christ, and as he was 
about to get off the car, I took his address, promising 
to send a book for him to read on the subject The 
car had traveled only a short distance when the 
question came to me, why didn’t I go home with that 
man and tell him more about Jesus. But I dismissed 
the thought, saying to myself, «* Well, the idea did not 
come to me in time,’’ The next moment the Holy 
Spirit came over me with power, urging me to get off 
the car and go back. The experience was so extraor- 
dinary that I did not recognize at first that God was 
leading me, and my own inclination was to keep on 
the journey home. Again the impulse came, with 
greater force, and for a moment I sat very still, and 
suddenly recognized that it was God himself asking 
me to do something difficult, but of the greatest im- 
portance to the other man, I signaled the conductor 
to stop the car, got off, took another car back, and 
called at the address given. My new friend was 
greatly surprised, and said, ‘‘ What is thie <natter?’’ 
**I don't know what the matter is, but God has 














When a newspaper sends a man to describe a Billy 
Sunday campaign, the spectacular reaping that is 
done at the tabernacle is what usually fascinates the 
reporter. But with every person who “ hits the trail’’ 
in the meeting there have been a thousand forces at 
work before, and it is not too much to say that the 
qeaetee single factor both before and after the Billy 

unday meetings, in winning converts, is the personal 
evangelism carried on by Christians. 


One of the answers to the geese, ‘* After Billy 
Sunday, what ?’’ is the ‘‘ National Men’s Personal 
Work League,’’ which was organized in . frgm the 
leagues that had sprung up in the wake o Bill? Sun. 
day's campaigns. Leagues in more than fifty cities 
and towns are now members of the gational organiza- 
tion. One of the most active of these is the ‘*‘ Men's 
Personal Workers’ League of Pittsburgh,’’ whose 
members have had hundreds of experiences in dealing 
with souls, such as those that are told on this page. 


The president of the one league visited the 
University of Pennsylvania on the day after the nota- 
ble campaign that is described in the article ‘‘ Bill 
Sunday at Penn.’’ He was deeply impressed wit 
the situation, and felt that there, as in all places that 
have been stirred by a revival, the next step was the 
organizing of leagues for personal evangelism. For 
any of the Times’ readers who are interested in start- 
ing such a Lee a copy of the constitution used by 
the Pittsburgh league might furnish valuable sug- 

estions. Copies may be obtained by addressing The 

ersonal Evangelism Department of The Sunday 
School Times. 


Let us pray that God may send this personal evan- 
elism movement all over our land to accomplis 
or this forgotten service what the Student Volunteer 
Movement is doing for foreign missions. And it is 
being done. It is said that the gospel teams and per- 
sonal workers’ leagues centering about Wichita, 
Kansas, during the past two years have directly or 
indirectly led seven thousand souls to Christ! 








sent me back to talk with you to-night,’’ and I told 
him the whole story. He seemed greatly moved, and 
confessed to me that he and his family were outside 
the kingdom, and asked me to stay and talk with his 


wife and himself, which I did, reading the Bible and 
‘engaging in prayer with them both. Hedid not come 


into the full light that night, but told me that he was 


‘seeking God with all his heart, and I left him with 
|the prayer for the fulfilment of the promise that those 
‘who seek shall surely find. 


% 
When the Invitation was Given 


NE Thursday evening in February I was sitting 
in the ministers’ section of the tabernacle. 
During the singing I offered my boox to the 

young woman next to me, who was a stranger, and as 
she knew the words of the song I concluded that she 
was a Christian girl, Before the meeting closed I 
turned to her, and asked, ‘‘Do you believe in the 
power of prayer ?’’ 

‘I do,’’ she answered. 

‘« You are a stranger to me,’’ I continued, ‘‘and 
we will likely néver meet again, but I want you to 
pray that when Mr. Sunday gives the invitation for 
converts to come forward God will give me his Spirit 
that I may be used to help some one into the King- 
dom.’’ To this she readily agreed. 

The text for the evening was from 2 Kings 4 : 26 : 
‘Is it well with thee? is it well with thy husband ? 
is it well with the child?’’ The sermon was a great 
appeal to every one in the meeting to keep himself 
right with God. After the sermon Mr. Sunday asked 
if there were any in the audience who felt that all was 
not right with any member of their family, and if so 
to stand up and tell him so, and he would pray for 
those persons. The response was pathetic in the ex- 
treme ; all over the building men and women stood 
up and called out ‘my boy,’’ ‘‘my son,’’ ‘*my 
father,’’ ‘« my daughter.’’ So many stood up with this 
call from their heart that they could not be counted ; 
hundreds were asking for prayer at the same moment, 
and the cry most often heard was ‘‘ my boy.”’ 

Mr. Sunday then asked if there were any in the au- 
dience who wished to have prayers for themselves, 
and to this appeal many hands were lifted. I noticed 
one of the ushers raise his right hand only a few 
inches, and after the prayer, and when the appeal 
was made, I started for this young man, feeling that 
the young woman with whom I had been sitting was 
praying for me. The young man refused my invita- 
tion to go forward and take a stand for Christ. After 
much entreaty, he, said he would try and come to 


’ God, and I left’ him, promising to pray for him that 


his desire would soon be granted. I took his address, 


and the next day I mailed him a book entitled, «The 
Three-Fold Secret of the Holy Spirit.’’ 

Four or five days later a letter came from this young 
man telling me his life's story of sin, and that he had 
now turned to God, stating that Mr. Sunday's sermon 
that evening and my invitation and the book that was 
sent him had showed him the great abyss that he was 
falling into, A few days later he went forward in the 
tabernacle and professed his faith in Christ. He is 
now having a fight to live down old habits, but he is 
getting strong and making progress. 


“ 
An Unexpected Call 


CALL came over the phone, asking if I would ‘be 

in the office at noon. I replied that I would, 

and asked no further questions, At 12.30 a 

well-dressed young woman called, and I invited her 

inte the office. In response to my question as to how 

I could serve her, she said, ‘‘I want to be a real 
Christian. Can you tell me how ?"’ 

I said that I surely could. She was a woman of fine 
character, and I found that she knew her Bible well 
and could quote many passages on the way of salva- 
tion. After some questioning I discovered that she 
could not believe that salvation was for just one indi- 
vidual, and that one herself. I told her of the 
Father's love ‘in Christ Jesus, and that it was hers for 
the asking, and that if she would give her life over to 
him in surrender he would take it and bless it, sanc- 
tify it, and even glorify it. . 

At this point she arose, and falling on her knees by 
the chair offered as best she knew how a beautiful 
prayer of dedication. I noticed that full victory had 
not yet come, however, and after we rose from our 
knees I said ; ‘Isn't it great'to have one’s life taken 
@er by such a dear friend as Jesus, who will guide, 
protect, save, and use it to save others ?"’ 

A smile of triumphant faith lit up her face. I then 
knew that the battle was over. It was not long be- 
fore she joined a young women’s Bible class that 
meets once a week and also a women’s personal work 
league. She is finding joy now in distributing tracts 
in hospitals, and telling the sick in soul as well as 
in body of the great Healer, Jesus Christ our Lord, 


% 


Billy Sunday at “Old Penn” 


** | TELL you, Billy Sunday can’t hold a college 
crowd the way or can. He can do 
wonders with the mixed crowd he has in his 

tabernacle, but he doesn’t know college men.’’ 

My friend, who is a college man himself and a 
great admirer of Billy Sunday, was vigorously ex- 
pressing his opinion as to what would be the result of 
the evangelist’s one-day visit to the University of 
Pennsylvania. On Monday, March 30, his weekly 
rest day, Billy Sunday came from Scranton with a 
party of eight, and preached three times to an audi- 
ence of 3,200 that crowded into the university gym- 
nasium, the largest hall available. 

At twelve o’clock, in a meeting for men only, the 
evangelist preached on the subject, ‘‘ What will you 
do with Jesus?’’ I talked afterward with a bright, 
clean-cut Jewish fellow who had attended the service. 
He had no criticism upon the ‘‘informality’’ of the 
meeting, but he was greatly disturbed over one thing. 
‘¢That man actually seems to think,’’ he said to me, 
‘*that no one can be saved unless he believes in 
Jesus Christ.’"’ To meet such narrowness seemed to 
be a new experience for my Jewish friend, and I 
thought that it was a good commentary on the preach- 
ing of Billy Sunday. ; . 

The 3.30 o'clock service was open to women, but 
in the evening at 7.30 Mr. Sunday again preached to 
men only, and there must have been nearly 3,000 
students in the audience. It was this meeting that 
Billy Sunday himself described as the greatest that he 
had ever had a partin. For an hour and a quarter 
the preacher held his audience spellbound, carrying 
them wherever he would, drawing out thundering 
applause or uncontrolled laughter, tense stillness or 
eager interest. The sermon included the most 
scathing arraignment of impurity and intemperance 


(Continued on page 242) 
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finally by some one long after the iime of alb the 
original authors should accomplish this feat. 


Did This Religion Grow Up or Come Down? 

Was there a sudden introduction into Canaan of a 
new religion at the conquest, as the book of Joshua 
represents, and as we have always believed, or was 
the Israelite religion a development on Canaanite soil? 
Did the new religion come down, or did it grow up 
out of Canaanite heathenism? These are the ques- 
tions some have raised to-day. What do the monu- 
ments say ? 

At Gezer, an ancient Canaanite High Place, the ex- 
cavations have been more extensive than at any other 
place in Palestine, except Jerusalem. This is a piace 
which the book -of Joshua expressly says the Israelites 
did not fully conquer, but dwelt with the Canaanites 
in the city, and which thus might naturally be ex- 
pected to show less of the influence of the Israelite 
incoming than other places more fully conquered. 
Yet even here the answer of the monuments is quite 
distinct. History lies in layers in the ruins of these 
old cities, because each new city built on an old site 
was built on the ruins of the preceding cld one. And, 
besides, as the dust was never swept from the streets, 
its accumulation caused a natural raising of the level 
which, after some centuries, left the floors of the 
houses below the level of the streets. The houses 
were then filled up to the level of the streets, and life 
began again at that new level. Thus history may be 
read in the layers exactly as a geologist reads the his- 
tory of geological ages in the layers of the earth's 
crust. Each succeeding period preserved some frag- 
ments of its civilization in the layer it left behind as 
fossils are found in the rocks, ‘But the representa- 
tion is not so perfect as in the rocks. Usually only 
worthless things were intentionally left, broken things 
night be cast aside, and occasionally valuable things 
lost, but altogether the remains must be far de/ow the 
real character of the civilization. 

The layer that marks the incoming of the Hebrews 
is most distinct, being marked by the Hebrew lamps 
and the pottery with Hebrew names on the jar- 
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handles. Up to this period the evidence of the sacri- 
fice of little children, probably first-born, and of other 
human sacrifice, is horribly suggestive. But with the 
appearance of the Hebrew lamps and _ jar-handles 
there is a very rapid decline and disappearance of 
these gruesome rites, and at the same time the ap- 
pearance of the beautiful symbolism, in the tomb de- 
posits, of the lamp enclosed between two bowls to 
betoken the going out of a life. There is also at the 
same time a manifest decline in reverence for the 
High Place evidenced by the occupation of a consid- 
erable portion of it by dwelling houses. These are 
the things that caused Professor George Adam Smith 
to exclaim at so sudden and radical a change, ‘‘Surely 
it is only the inspiration of the Most High.’’ Thus 
the archeologists find not the growth of revelation out 
of Canaanite religion, but a religion that came down 
at Gezer. 


These are but a few of the almost inexhaustible 
supply of facts bearing upon the Bible history and 
canon which archeological research has furnished. 
While the significance. of many of these facts is much 
disputed, some even of those I have here mentioned, 
the manifest tendency of the facts toward. the support 
of the Bible history at its face value has led so many 
of the field workers among archeologists, who. are in- 
terested in biblical archeology, to incline toward con- 
servative views. Among such are Pére Vincent, out 
of his long residence in Palestine and the study of 
its history on the ground ; Professor Petrie, who has 
done more digging in the sands of Egypt than any 
other person ; Professor Sayce, who has been on the 
field, a watchful observer of nearly all the work of ex- 
ploration during the past generation ; and now Pro- 
fessor Naville, who gives in his voice as the decision 
of thirty yearsin the work of the Egyptian Explora- 
tion Society. 

It is this preponderating testimony of the remains 
of antiquity to the Bible as it is that I have dared to 
call The Deciding Voice of the Monuments. 

PHILADELPHIA, 
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From Dr. J. R. Miller’s Personal Letters: 


Selections from some fifty of the choicest of Dr. Miller’s intimate letters on 
soul problems are being published in the Times during 1914 
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13. To One Ambitious to Write Stories 


WISH that you lived in Philadelphia, that I might 
help you more directly in your personal life and 
in your literary work. However, as this is not 

possible, I shall help you very cheerfully and gladly 
and as efficiently as possible at this long range. If 
you desire to have me look over the story which you 
have written, I shall take pleasure in doing so. It 
may be that I cannot do it very promptly, for I am 
very busy. Besides being an editor and busy in lit- 
erary work every day of the week I am also a pastor, 
with a church to which I devote all my evenings and 
my Sundays. I shall have to look over your story, 
therefore, in some little break between-iimes, but I 
shall take pleasure in doing so for you because of my 
deep interest in your life. I do not profess, however, 
to be very much of a critic. At the same time, I 
have learned to know pretty well what kind of story 
is apt to be interesting enough to get itself read, and 
that it is really worth while to have people read. 

In our work there are two phases of testing. Every 
story must be good in a literary way,—that is, it must 
be a piece of art, must be well-written, must be bright, 
interesting, and attractive, so that those who read the 
first paragraph cannot stop, but will be compelled to 
goon. In these days it is impossible to get people to 
read stories that drag or are dull. The second thing 
necessary is that there must be some helpful teaching 
in the story. Ido not mean that preaching must be 
dragged in nor that a moral must be tacked on, but 
that every story must have some motive, must teach 
something that will be helpful, inspiring, uplifting. 
This teaching must appear in the conduct, the dispo- 
sition, or the outcome of the story itself, as I have 
said, and must not merely be attached as an ‘‘ appli- 
cation’’ in an old-fashioned sermon. 

I am not trving to discourage you. I am sure that 
you have learned some things in life which it is worth 
while for you to teach to others and worth while for 
them to read. As you say, your time has been occu- 
pied in other things, in loving mizistry for Christ. 
You must not chide yourself, therefore, nor feel dis- 


couraged because you have not had the opportunity to 
develop your literary work or to write much in the way 
of practise. Do not get the impression that your life 
is idly spent when you are doing such sweet service 
as you have been doing. Remember the commenda- 
tion that Jesus gave to Mary, ‘‘She hath done what 
she could,’’ You bring your alabaster box to Christ 
whenever you bring him your heart's love, whatever 
the form of service may be. If you have time and 
opportunity for. literary work, he will accept that when 
you have acquired the necessary preparation for it. 
If you have not time for this.kind of work, but are 
required to devote all your service to others, know 
deep down in your heart that nothing in the world 
you could do will be so pleasing to your Master. 

Mrs. Preston in one of her story poems tells of an 
orphan child whose time and strength were all re- 
quired in caring for a sick or lame sister. She could 
do nothing else, could not do any work in the church, 
She fretted over this very much, often saying that she 
wished she had time to do something for Christ. She 
still felt that in some way she was failing to honor 
Christ and serve him because she could not do as 
other young girls did, attend the meetings, take part 
in services, and give money to good causes. One 
night she dreamed that she stood in the presence of the 
King and confessed to him with pain and sorrow that 
she could not do anything for him, because she had to 
devote all of her time and strength to the caring for 
this child, she said, pointing to the sick one beside 
her. The King answered her, ‘But the child is 
mine.’’ That was enough. All-of her life and all of 
her service were given to caring for one of Christ's 
little ones, and no sweeter work in all the world could 
she have found. 

Excuse my long letter, but I want to say these 
things to you, for it seems to me that there may be in 
your heart a little tinge, at least, of the feeling that 
you are not serving Christ as fully as you might do in 
other circumstances. Remember, my child, that you 
are to serve Christ in the particular circumstances in 
which you are placed, and to do the special work 
which ‘he gives you to do in‘that Connection. ~ 
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How This Class Used Flower Magic 
(Continued from page 232) 


the listless, languid faces of those working-girls as the 
gardens and the fields came tothem. It seemed a 
miracle as great as Birnam Wood coming to Dun- 
sinane. What matter if the flowers soon drooped 
and faded in that suffocating atmosphere, so their life 
and freshness passed into the weary faces! How 
hungry for beauty they must have been, to cast such 
eager, longing glances at the laden baskets! It never 
occurred to them that they were gifts, so they looked 
and longed, and said ‘‘No!’’ when they knew they 
were really theirs. How quickly vases’ were impro- 
vised—cups, mugs, bottles, anything that would 
hold water! The machines wrought the faster, the 
work was more faithful, for the new inspiration. 

Some weeks elapsed before another visit was made 
to this work-room, but one day when there was an 
unusually large supply of flowers a basket was filled 
for these girls again. One of the girls, at work near 
the windowin the upper story, spied afar off the gayly- 
laden basket, and, sure in the faith of loving hearts, 
came down the long flight of stairs to welcome eagerly 
the looked-for treasures, ‘* We knew you would come 
again,’’ she said, ‘* We have been looking for you ; 
the flower days are just the loveliest we have."’ 


Flowers for the Foul and Blasphemous 

In the city jail, serving a long term as an old of- 
fender, was a woman who apparently had forfeited 
all claim to the name of woman, if gentleness, purity, 
and womanliness were needed to give her the title. 
A poor, wretched, drunken creature, lost to all sense 
of decency, all perception of goodness, even to the 
distinction between right and wrong, quarrelsome, 
profane, and foul in language, the very atmosphere 
about her seemed to.reek with blasphemy and ob- 
scenity. Surely it is worse than useless to give such 
a one a bunch of fragrant flowers! She would trample 
them under foot ; a casting of pearls before swine ! 

The matron herself was doubtful about its expe- 
diency, but with her consent the gift was proffered. 
It was. not rejected—that was a gain. For an instant 
the heavy, lowering face was lifted ; then the defiant 
look, which seemed habitual, gained the ascendancy. 
The flowers lay apparently. unheeded in her.lap, and 
the matron and the visitor left the cell... A few hours 
later the matron passed the door of the cell again. 
The woman called to her, Entering the narrow cell, 
to her surprise she saw the woman petting the flow- 
ers, as though they were really living, loving crea- 
tures. ‘‘ Please give me an old boitle,’’ she said ; 
‘anything that will hold water. I think one of 
these flowers will root. I used to have luck with 
slips when I was a girl.’’ 

It was long indeed since she had cared for anything 
so pure and innocent. Her devotion was rewarded ; 
the little sprig sent down its slender white filaments 
as readily in her cracked vial in the ray of sunshine 
that crept through her prison-bars as under the costly 
glass of the greenhouse whence it came. Then she 
begged a little pot of earth ; this, too, was given her. 
My lord the duke’s head gardener was not half as 
proud of his prize roses as this woman of her one 
flower. The day came for her discharge, but before 
she left the dark frowning walls she carried her treas- 
ure to the matron, begging her to accept it in grate. 
ful remembrance of kindness shown her, and as a 
visible proof that the labor of love had not been in 
vain. 

Touching letters have been received from hospital 
patients and from the work-rooms, A brief extract 
from one of the letters suggests a little of the work of 
the Flower Mission, which, after all, is so great that 
little idea can be gained of it until one becomes a part 
of the blessed service : 


I think our heavenly Father must have put it into some 
sympathizing Christian heart to thus remember the toiling 
ones, We who are shut up from morning till night see 
but little of nature’s beauties. I, for one, very deeply ap- 
preciate the gift of flowers. As I looked at them I thought, 
‘* What is the message they have brought me?’’ Some- 
thing within me seemed to say, ‘* To comfort you, to whis- 
per hope whene’er your faith grows dim!’’ Christ must 
have loved flowers, for he gave a lesson for his disciples, 
‘* Consider the lilies.”” I have been considering them all 
the afternoon, These flowers will fade, but the Great 
Master speaks to me, and says, ‘‘ Go say kind words and 
do kind deeds to your fellow-men, and cause beautiful 
flowers and love and trust in God’s goodness to grow up 
and blossom in their pathway, and remember that whatso- 
ever ye do unto the least of these my brethren, ye do it 
unto me.’’ I thank you for the flowers. They did me a 
world of good, turning my thoughts from the daily drudg- 
ery of life to something nobler and better, With the 
gratitude of a weary, toiling sister. 


AsHVILLE, N.Y, 
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Personal Evangelism in Billy Sunday’s Wake 


What the “personal workers’ leagues” are doing, and how a great university received Mr. Sunday 





onan 


How He Answered 


AST week in a union meeting I spoke to a man 
about his soul. He said that he was all right, 
but that M——, over in the next aisle, was not 

a Christian. I prayed down that aisle and three seats 
up the next to where M sat. 

** Aren’t you a Christian?” I asked in surprise. 

**No, I am not.”’ 

««Don’t you know you can become one right now ? 
God has put it up to you.”’ 

‘* No, not to-night.’’ 

««Come, brother, I will go up with you.’’ 

«If I go I will go by myself.’’ 

«*Good for you.’” I knew that M was a married 
man with a wife and several children, and ventured 
to use this illustration: ‘It's like getting married, 
You know when you get married the minister says to 
the man: ‘Wilt thou have this woman, love and 
honor her and forsake all others, etc., as long as you 
both shall live?’ ‘Fhe man says, ‘I will.” The 
minister puts the same questions to the woman and 
she says, ‘I will.’ Now, God said to his Son Jesus, 
‘Wilt thou go down to the earth and live, suffer and 
die that M might be saved?’ Jesus said, ‘I 
will,” and he did. Now to-night God’s Holy Spirit 
says to you, ‘M , will you accept Jesus as your 
Saviour, and forsaking all sin will you love him and 
live for him as long as you live? Won't you say ‘I 
will’ to him now?"’ 

‘«Oh, I don’t know.’’ 

*« Won't you ask God to make you willing to-night— 
right now?"’ 

‘*How can I ask him? I don’t know howto pray.”’ 

‘* Pray like this : ‘Jesus help me to say ‘‘I will’’ to 
thee." I will stand back at the end of the aisle and 

pray; fer you, and-as soon as you can say “I will’ 
go-up and kneel at the altar.’’ 
.: In about two minutes he rose from his seat and 














went forward and was happily converted. 


“ 


My Trolley Car Friend 


& Sunday evening near the end of January I 
went to the Billy Sunday tabernacle an hour 
before the service commenced, but the build- 
ing was already over-crowded, and although I had a 
special ticket I could not gain admission. Much dis- 
appointed, I started home and asked the Lord if he 
had- any work for me that evening. Sitting in the 
street-car, I noticed an elderly man in the next 
seat, and as every one was talking Billy Sunday, I 
asked him if he had been out to the meetings. He 
said that he had been out that evening, but could not 
get in, which was my own experience, and this led to 
a conversation regarding the Sunday movement and 
the wonderful results. The man said that he was for- 
merly a Y. M. C. A. man, and then I asked him: 
«* Are you a Christian man ?’”’ 
‘* No, sir, I am not, but wish that I was.’’ He 
added, ‘‘ Do you know, I am afraid to die.’’ 
I inquired as to his business, and found that he was 
a conductor on the B. & O. Railroad. Realizing 
that his soul was craving peace and pardon so that 
death might lose its terrors, I held up before him the 
joy of a living faith in Jesus Christ, and as he was 
about to get off the car, I took his address, promising 
to senda book for him to read on the subject, The 
car had traveled only a short distance when the 
question came to me, why didn’t I go home with that 
man and tell him more about Jesus. But I dismissed 
the thought, saying to myself, ‘«* Well, the idea did not 
come to me in time,’” The next moment the Holy 
Spirit came over me with power, urging me to get off 
the car and go back. The experience was so extraor- 
dinary that I did not recognize at first that God was 
leading me, and my own inclination was to keep on 
the journey home. Again the impulse came, with 
greater force, and for a moment I sat very still, and 
suddenly recognized that it was God himself asking 
me to do something difficult, but of the greatest im- 
portance to the other man. I signaled the conductor 
to stop the car, got off, took another car back, and 
called at the address given. My new friend was 
greatly surprised, and said, ‘‘ What is thie matter ?’’ 
**T don't know what the matter is, but God has 





When a newspaper sends a man to describe a Billy 
Sunday campaign, the spectacular reaping that is 
done at the tabernacle is what usually fascinates the 
reporter. But with every person who “ hits the trail"’ 
in the meeting there have been a thousand forces at 
work before, and it is not too much to say that the 
genetons single factor both before and after the Billy 

unday meetings, in winning converts, is the personal 
evangelism carried on by Christians. 


One of the answers to the question, ** After Billy 
Sunday, what ?”’ is the ‘‘ National Men’s Personal 
Work League,’’ which was organized in 6 fr the 
leagues that had sprung up in the wake of Billy Sun- 
day's campaigns. Leagues in more than fifty cities 
and towns are now members of the gational organiza- 
tion. One of the most active of these is the ‘* Men's 
Personal Workers’ League of Pittsburgh,’’ whose 
members have had hundreds of experiences in dealing 
with souls, such as those that are told on this page. 


The president of the Pittsburgh league visited the 
University of Pennsylvania on the day after the nota- 
ble campaign that is described in the article ‘* Bill 
Sunday at Penn.’’ He was deeply impressed wit 
the situation, and feit that there, as in all places that 
have been stirred by a revival, the next step was the 
organizing of leagues for personal evangelism. For 
any of the Times’ readers who are interested in start- 
ing sucha league, a copy of the constitution used by 
the Pittsburgh league might furnish valuable sug- 

estions. Copies may be obtained by addressing The 

ersonal Evangelism Department of The Sunday 
School Times. 


Let us pray that God may send this personal evan- 
elism movement all over our land to accomplish 
or this forgotten service what the Student Volunteer 
Movement is doing for foreign missions. And it is 
being done. It is said that the gospel teams and per- 
sonal workers’ leagues centering about Wichita, 
Kansas, during the past two years have directly or 
indirectly led seven thousand souls to Christ! 








sent me back to talk with you to-night,’’ and I told 
him the whole story. He seemed greatly moved, and 
confessed to me that he and his family were outside 
the kingdom, and asked me to stay and talk with his 


iwife and himself, which I did, reading the Bible and 
engaging in prayer withthem both. Hedid not come 


into the full light that night, but told me that he was 


‘seeking God with all his heart, and I left him with 
|the prayer for the fulfilment of the promise that those 
‘who seek shall surely find. 


% 
When the Invitation was Given 


NE Thursday evening in February I was sitting 
in the ministers’ section of the tabernacle. 
During the singing I offered my boox to the 

young woman next to me, who was a stranger, and as 
she knew the words of the song I concluded that she 
was a Christian girl, Before the meeting closed I 
turned to her, and asked, ‘‘Do you believe in the 
power of prayer ?’’ 

‘*I do,’’ she answered. 

‘* You are a stranger to me,’’ I continued, ‘‘and 
we will likely néver meet again, but I want you to 
pray that when Mr. Sunday gives the invitation for 
converts to come forward God will give me his Spirit 
that I may be used to help some one into the King- 
dom.’’ To this she readily agreed. 

The text for the evening was from 2 Kings 4 : 26 : 
*«Is it well with thee? is it well with thy husband ? 
is it well with the child?’’ The sermon was a great 
appeal to every one in the meeting to keep himself 
right with God. After the sermon Mr. Sunday asked 
if there were any in the audience who felt that all was 
not right with any member of their family, and if so 
to stand up and tell him so, and he would pray for 
those persons. The response was pathetic in the ex- 
treme ; all over the building men and women stood 
up and called out ‘‘my boy,’’ ‘my son,’’ ‘‘my 
father,’’ ‘‘ my daughter.’’ So many stood up with this 
call from their heart that they could not be counted ; 
hundreds were asking for prayer at the same moment, 
and the cry most often heard was ‘‘ my boy.”’ 

Mr. Sunday then asked if there were any in the au- 
dience who wished to have prayers for themselves, 
and to this appeal many hands were lifted. I noticed 
one of the ushers raise his right hand only a few 
inches, and after the prayer, and when the appeal 
was made, I started for this young man, feeling that 
the young woman with whom I had been sitting was 
praying for me. The young man refused my invita- 
tion to go forward and take a stand for Christ. After 
much entreaty, he said he would try and come to 


"God, and I left him, promising to pray for him that 


his desire would soon be granted. I took his address, 


and the next day I mailed him a book entitled, ‘The 
Three-Fold Secret of the Holy Spirit.’’ 

Four or five days later a letter came from this young 
man telling me his life's story of sin, and that he had 
now turned to God, stating that Mr. Sunday's sermon 
that evening and my invitation and the book that was 
sent him had showed him the great abyss that he was 
falling into. A few days later he went forward in the 
tabernacle and professed his faith in Christ. He is 
now having a fight to live down old habits, but he is 
getting strong and making progress, 


~ 


An Unexpected Call 


CALL came over the phone, asking if I would be 

in the office at noon. I replied that I would, 

and asked no further questions, At 12.30 a 

well-dressed young woman called, and I invited her 

into the office. In response to my question as to how 

I could serve her, she said, ‘‘I want to be a real 
Christian. Can you tell me how ?’’ 

I said that I surely could. She was a woman of fine 
character, and I found that she knew her Bible well 
and could quote many passages on the way of salva- 
tion. After some questioning I discovered that she 
could not believe that salvation was for just one indi- 
vidual, and that one herself. I told her of the 
Father's love ‘in Christ Jesus, and that it was hers for 
the asking, and that if she would give her life over to 
him in surrender he would take it and bless it, sanc- 
tify it, and even glorify it. ° 

At this point she arose, and falling on her knees by 
the chair offered as best she knew how a beautiful 
prayer of dedication. I noticed that full victory had 
not yet come, however, and after we rose from our 
knees I said: ‘‘Isn’t it great'to have one’s life taken 
Ser by such a dear friend as Jesus, who will guide, 
protect, save, and use it to save others ?”’ 

A smile of triumphant faith lit up her face. I then 
knew that the battle was over. It was not long be- 
fore she joined a young women's Bible class that 
meets once a week and also a women's personal work 
league. She is finding joy now in distributing tracts 
in hospitals, and telling the sick in soul as well as 
in body of the great Healer, Jesus Christ our Lord, 


% 


Billy Sunday at “Old Penn” 


** | TELL you, Billy Sunday can’t hold a college 
crowd the way or can. He can do 
wonders with the mixed crowd he has in his 

tabernacle, but he doesn’t know college men.”’ 

My friend, who is a college man himself and a 
great admirer of Billy Sunday, was vigorously ex- 
pressing his opinion as to what would be the result of 
the evangelist’s one-day visit to the University of 
Pennsylvania. On Monday, March 30, his weekly 
rest day, Billy Sunday came from Scranton with a 
party of eight, and preached three times to an audi- 
ence of 3,200 that crowded into the university gym- 
nasium, the largest hall available. ¢ 

At twelve o'clock, in a meeting for men only, the 
evangelist preached on the subject, ‘* What will you 
do with Jesus?’’ I talked afterward with a bright, 
clean-cut Jewish fellow who had attended the service. 
He had no criticism upon the ‘‘informality’’ of the 
meeting, but he was greatly disturbed over one thing. 
‘¢ That man actually seems to think,’’ he said to me, 
‘*that no one can be saved unless he believes in 
Jesus Christ.’ To meet such narrowness seemed to 
be a new experience for my Jewish friend, and I 
thought that it was a good commentary on the preach- 
ing of Billy Sunday. 

The 3.30 o'clock service was open to women, but 
in the evening at 7.30 Mr. Sunday again preached to 
men only, and there must have been nearly 3,000 
students in the audience. It was this meeting that 
Billy Sunday himself described as the greatest that he 
had ever had a partin. For an hour and a quarter 
the preacher held his audience spellbound, carrying 
them wherever he would, drawing out thundering 
applause or uncontrolled laughter, tense stillness or 
eager interest, The sermon included the most 
scathing arraignment of impurity and intemperance 

(Continued on page 242) 
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LESSON 4. APRIL 26. THE LOST SHEEP AND THE LOST COIN. 


- 


Luke 15 : 1-10. Commit verses 8-10 


Golden Text: There is joy in the presence of the angels of God over one sinner that repenteth.—Luke 15 : 10 





The Lesson Pilot 
By James M. Stifler, D.O. 


Getting Started in Class 


ID you ever see a man with a cinder in his eye ? 
You can’t get him to forget it, can you? He 
makes a regular fuss about it too, and keeps on 

making a fuss about it until the cinder is out, ‘The 
fuss he makes is a whole lot bigger than the cinder, 
and really you may think that he makes too much 
fuss, Suppose you are riding on the train with a 
friend in summer, and the windows are open, and 
pretty soon he says, ‘‘Ouch! I got one in my eye.” 
And now suppose you say, ‘‘Oh, never mind that 
little cinder; just think how strong your arms are, 
and what gvod teeth you have, and how sound your 
digestion is, and how regular your heart.” He would 
have to be a pretty good-natured man to stand talk 
like that, wouldn't he? When you have a cinder in 
your eye, it doesn’t make any difference how sound 
all the rest of your body is, you won’t be happy till 
that cinder is out, The one thing, too, that is wrong 
takes more time and thought than all the things that 
are right. It would be a aw mother. who, when 
one of her six children was lost, would say, ‘‘ Never 
mind, I’ve got five left.” Any mother would forget 
all about the five in her anxiety for the sixth. That 
is just the way that it is with God and his children. 
The ones whose souls are lost are as much a pain to 
him as an eye with a cinder in it or a member of the 
family who can’t be found. ‘This is just exactly what 
Jesus taught to those men who asked him why he ate 
with the bad people. He said, I want to save them 
and start a chorus up there in heaven, where a lost 
soul hurts worse*than a bushel of cinders. 


The Teacher’s Survey 
\[The references, except as noted, are to lesson articles in the Times,] 


.» There is one of those great, simple, straightforward 
answers that Jesus gave in explanation of his gon- 
duct. It is his attempt to show how much God cares 
Jor men and women who are lost. 

The two parables this lesson contains and the great 
parable of the next are all on this one point. ‘The 
teacher will make a serious mistake who spends too 
much time on the Oriental setting, for the parables 
are almost self-explanatory. He would do well to 
bend every effort to show by modern illustrations 
what Jesus tried to show about the heart of God,— 
why he cares and how much he cares for his lost 
children. Some time, of course, must be taken to 
make plain the circumstances which drew out these 
parables from Jesus,—his associating and even eating 
with persons who would not be called respectable. 
Dr. Riddle’s explanations will be especially well sup- 
plemented by Dr. Mackie’s notes, The two should 
be consulted together. While the two parables are 
both on the same theme, they emphasize different 
aspects of it, ‘The lost sheep shows the concern over 
one in a hun@red, the lost coin over one in ten, and 
the prodigal son one of two. Dr. Thomas devotes 
considerable space to drawing contrasts in the two 
parables (Thursday and Friday studies), The ele- 
ment of joy is peace ne in both parables, and is em- 
phasized by all the writers, 


The Class in Session 


One of the most destructive of humaia habits is that 
of labeling. We say of a man or a weman, ‘‘ Oh, he 
is hardened; you can’t do anything for him.” That 
is labeling, Jesus did not do it, ‘*sinner’’ was to 
the Pharisee labeled and passed by. So when Jesus, 
with a heart full of desire for the salvation of the 
‘*sinners,” ate with them, he astonished the Phari- 
sees. They would not have done such athing. Dr. 
Riddle and Dr, Mackie tell who and what sort of 
persons these were that came to Jesus. Really it 
was a tremendous witness to the bigness of Jesus’ 
heart, and a great testimony to the fact that sinners 
are hungry of heart, as Mr. Gordon says (paragraphs 
1-3). 

It is quite characteristic of the Pharisee that he 
should indulge in unkind comment on such a situa- 
tion. Dr. Thomas calls it ‘* The Gospel in a mur- 
mur” (Monday study). 

Mr. Gordon reminds us that unfair criticism is 
always a crisis (paragraph 4), and Jesus’ character 
shines out here with rare beauty because of the ten- 
der defense that he makes of his conduct. That de- 
fense and explanation consists of three parables, the 
first two of which occupy our lesson section of to-day. 
The first parable (Dr. Riddle,v. 3)is a very brief sketch 
of the factin human conduct that was familiar enough 
to all of them,—one sheep lost out of a hundred and 
an anxious hunt for it, and a joy when it was found. 


1. Now all the ! publicans and sinners were drawing near 
unto him to hear him, 2 And both the Pharisees and the 
scribes murmured, saying, ‘This man receiveth sinners, and 
eateth with them. 

3 And he spake unto them this parable, saying, 4 What 
man of you, having a hundred sheep, and having lost one of 
them, doth not leave the ninety and nine in the wilderness, 
and go after that which is lost, until he find it? 5 And when 
he hath found it, he layeth it on his shoulders, rejoicing. 6 
And when he cometh home, he calleth together his friends and 
his neighbors, saying unto them, Rejoice with me, for I have 
found my sheep which was lost. 7 I say unto you, that even 
so there shall be jd¥ in heaven over one sinner that repenteth, 
more than over ninety and nine righteous persons, who need 
no repentance, 

8 Or what woman having ten ? pieces of silver, if she lose 
one piece, doth not light a lamp, and sweép the house, and 
seek diligently until she find it? g- And when she hath found 
it, she calleth together her friends and neighbors, saying, Re- 
joice with me, for I have found the piece which I had lost, 
to Even so, I say unto you, there is joy in the presence of the 
angels of God over one sinner that repenteth 


1 See marginal note on ch, 3. 12. 


2Gr. drachma, a coin worth 
about eight pence, or sixteen cents. 


The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons 


% 
Your Lesson Questions Answered 


(The references here given are usually to paragraphs by num- 
ber, of the various lesson-articles in this issue of the ‘Times.) 

Verse 1.—Who were the publicans? What kind of 
‘¢ sinners ’’ are here meant? (Riddle; Gordon, 1.; Mackie, 
1; Thomas, Monday study; Class in Session, 1.) 

Verse 2.—Who were the Pharisees and the scribes, and 
why were they troubled because Jesus ate with sinners ? 
(Riddle ; Thomas; Monday.) 

Verse 3.—What is a parable? ( Riddle.) 


Vetse 4.—Does the picture of the lost sheep represent a 
usual situation in that land? What sort of wilderness 
was this? (Riddle; Mackie, 2-4; Thomas, Tuesday ; Class 
in Session, 3.) 

Verse 7.—In what sense were the ‘‘ ninety and nine” 
persons here referred to ‘‘righteous,’’ and why did they 
** need no repentance ’’? (Riddle ; Mackie, 5.) 


Verse 8.—What was the value of a ‘* piece ”’ of silver? 
(Riddle ; Mackie, 6; Thomas, Wednesday.) 








When it comes to making application of this parable 
to us two things are important, ‘‘ lost” and *‘ go after 
that which is lost.” If we are lost, it must be a 

retty serious thing (Mr. Gordon, paragraphs 5-11). 
Sons represents it as a /ife-and-death situation,—a 
situation so desperate that everything else has to 
take a second place until the effort is made to save 
that which is lost. Jesus says that he is in the posi- 
tion of the shepherd, and he is trying to get these 
lost souls back with their great shepherd, He teaches 
that if such a lost soul is won back there is great joy 
in heaven. 

What a lot of big questions, concerning which books 
have been written without end, are just openly 
assumed by Jesus in this parable. The desperate 
state of a lost soul, the personal interest of God, the 
presence of other interested beings in ‘* heaven,” 
emotions in heaven, the existence of heaven itself, and 
much beside. Someone may well ask if Jesus implies 
(v. 7) that Pharisees have no need of repentance ? 

r. Riddle speaks of this (v. 7) and Dr. Thomas 
(Tuesday study). 

One illustration is never enough, for the best illus- 
tration and the best of parables is only partial. So 
— uses a second picture-story,—the woman who 
ost one of her ten coins. And how she did hunt for 
it! Turns the house upside down,—#n/i/—never 
stopped short of that #2/z/—(Mr. Gordon, paragraph 
13). Dr. Thomas points out some striking contrasts 
in these two parables (Thursday and Friday studies). 
The first one suggests love and the second loss. The 
first one suggests searching, and the second trouble 
in searching, etc. Both the parables close the same 
way: there is joy when the lost thing is found, and it 
is a joy that is shared by more than the one person 
who hunted, because there are many whose hearts 
had the same yearning and who helped in the hunt 
(Dr. Riddle, v. 10, and Mr. Gordon's closing para- 
graphs). 

The Lesson Summary 


The kind of religion that takes its eye and effort off 
of the passionate search for the salvation of those 
who are away from God has lost touch with Almighty 
God, -No one ever can understand the motive power 
and deep springs of Jesus’ life and actions who does 





not grasp the meaning of these parables. They in- 
volve all the great foundation facts of the Christian 
religion. If there is any weakening of the feeling 
that it is possible for a soul te be lost, there is a weak- 
ening of the effort to save it. Jesus unquestionably 
assumes here and elsewhere that there are those who 
are /ost, and that this fearful fact is what drives him 
on to every effort to find them. He also assumes in 
these two parables that the only way that the lost 
can be saved is by a great effort on the part of some 
one. He has made his effort and sealed it with his 
death. The simple meaning of the whole is that if 
we have the spirit of Christ we will, like the shepherd 
and the woman, keep on at the search uux/i/ we find 
and save. Jesus never said enough about heaven 
to warrant our getting very definite about it, but 
these — imply most clearly that God’s per- 
sonal heart and many others with him are filled 
with great joy when a bomen soul is ‘* found.” 


Questions for Class Use 
1. Why were the sinners willing to come to Jesus ? 
2. Why did the Pharisees object to Jesus’ company ? 
3. In what is God like that shepherd ? 


4. Why did the shepherd call in his friends to rejoice 
with him ? 


5. Name some points in which the two parables differ, 
6. Name some points in which they are alike. 


7. What does the action of the woman who found her 
coin teach about rejoicing ? 


8. What are some of the things that Jesus implies about 
heaven ? 


Other Teaching Points 


A man is known by the company he keeps, and if he is 
too good to ever be seen in the company of the needy, 
that tells the story. Follow your own trail for the past 
week. Was there any humanity for lost ones in it? 


We may certainly expect some unfair and unjust ‘criti- 
cism. Jesus had it, and surely he was always wise! and 
always sinless. Billy Sunday gets his share; Moody had 
his, President Wilson has his.. The thing that matters is 
not that I am criticized; but what for and how do I take it. 

You can count on it that people who are open sinners 
will not resent a kindly and sincere interest in their wel- 
fare by one whose motives are like Christ’s, 

One of the ways in which we may know that we are bee 
coming children of God is by finding out that we feel as 
God does about lost persons, and long for them and search 
for them that they may be restored, 

The greatest of all joys is that of one who has ‘ found ” 
a soul and led it back. When you have restored a soul, 
you have done something that is permanent, 


Joy over a sinner that repents is likely to be in propor- 
tion to the sorrow over the sin that he has been saved 
from. ‘The angels know a little of what an awful ‘thing it 
is for a soul to be lost, and so they rejoice over his salva- 
tion, The better we know the real nature of sin and sepa- 
ration from God, the greater will be our eagerness to seek 
out sinners, and the greater our joy when they are found. 

‘* Finding ’’ lost persons is not an easy thing. The 
woman had to go about finding her coin in a painstaking 
and thorough manner. 


A Glimpse of Next Week’s Lesson 
(Luke 15 : 1-10.) 


[For the teacher to give the class a week ahead, to quicken 
interest in the coming lesson. ‘lhe suggestions and ques- 
tions are for the members’ home preparation, to be 
assigned in advance by the teacher.| 
Sometimes Jesus grouped several parables together 
around a great theme. He did this when he was 
teaching about the kingdom of God, and now when 
he was teaching God's love for lost souls. The story 
of the Prodigal Son is the greatest of these love para- 
bles, and is possibly the most widely known and best 
loved of all our Lord’s parables. Yet even this 
great parable is rot a complete picture of God’s love 
for a sinner, but is designed to show primarily how 
ready God is to forgive when forgiveness is asked. 


1. Why did the father let the son have his goods and go 
away ? 
2. Why did the father not send after the son? 


3. What does Jesus mean by saying, ‘‘ when he came to 
himself ’’ ? 
4. What was wrong with that elder brother ? 
5. See if you can you discover in the lesson : 
A toboggan slide. 
A bad bump. 
A bright day. 
A cure for hunger. 


Evanston, ILL. 


_ near to draw us near. 


.. miles. 


LESSON FOR APKIL 26 ‘Luke 15: 1-10) 


Lost— Until 
By S. D. Gordon 


HE -outcasts were drawing near to Jesus. This 
lets us see Jesus in a strong, tender light. 
‘These ple were branded as open sinners, 

They were the shut-outs by the respectables. But 
they had hungry hearts. They Aave hungry hearts, 
just like every human heart when you get toit. They 
longed for something. ‘They felt Jesus had or was 
what they longed for. 

Yet there could be no mistaking Jesus’ ideas about 
sin, for no one ever spoke so plainly about sin and 
sin's hell. And the thing that stood out biggest in 
these comers was their sin. But they felt his spirit 
of real love. He was ‘full of grace and truth.” He 
never lowered the standard of purity, but he reached 
down a strong hand to the man in the gutter, and 
helped him up to the standard,—though it cost his 
life to do it. 

They were ‘‘drawing near.” How it gladdened 
Jesus’ heart! This was what he came for. He drew 
Jesus was God drawing near, 
so we could get our wrong ideas about him straight- 
ened out. nd yet so many kept Jesus at arm's 
length, and yet farther. 
length, orthodox and proper about him, but himseif 
not allowed to be drawing near. 


Unfair criticism isa temptation and an opportunity. . 


It may hurt, harden, and sour; the temptation is 
ielded to, the opportunity lost. It may be used to 
et the light shine out more clearly and the love-spirit 

breathe out more warmly. ‘Then the temptation 

tharks a fresh victory, and the opportunity a fresh 
blessing for some one. If the evil one were back of 
these criticisms of Jesus, he slipped badly; for out of 
the criticism came these three matchlessly simple, 
warm stories. 

There are two outstanding words in these stories 


that lead us into the heart both of them and of the’ 


Lord Jesus,—‘‘ lost” and ‘‘until.” ‘‘ Lost” tells the 
whole story of need; ‘‘ until,” the whole story of tire- 
less love. 

‘*Lost” means out of touch. A sheep need not be 
far away tobe lost. If the shepherd doesn’t know 
where it is, and it doesn’t know where he is, it is 
lost, out of touch with the Shepherd. A man may be 
lost in a blizzard, within sight of home ; and he may 
be lost to God and to his own true self within arm’s 
length. A miss in the dark is as bad as several 
The: man.out of touch of heart with God is 
really lost, whether within church walls or without. 

**Lost” means going your own way instead of 
God’s, when the two run crosswise. The sheep that 


_ goes its own way is a stray sheep, and a stray sheep 


is a lost sheep (Isaiah 53:6). Itis the same with a 
man, only more so, We are more set on insisting on 
our own ways being right—until our heads suddeniy 


' strike the stone wall, and tell us how wrong it is. 


A lost sheep is utterly lost. A dog can usually 
find his way back by his sense of scent, and so with 
other animals. But a sheep seems to have neither 
sense nor scent. When it’s lost it is completely lost. 
Its only chance is to be searched for by some one and 
found. The old Book says that wevare like that. We 
don’t like to think so. Yet much experience seems to 
back up what the Book says. The writer of the leng- 
est psalm ends it by asking God toseek for him. He 
had gone astray like a lost sheep, he said ; his only 
chance lay in some one caring enough to seek him. 

The sheep was lost ‘houghtlessly. A sheep doesn’t 
think, It wandered along, drawn by toothsome tufts 
of green grass, till night began to fall, and then 
looked, startled, around ; but the others are nowhere 
in sight! And night coming on! Lost thought- 
lessly ; out of touch by Grifting. 

A good many men are like that: carried along by 
the press of things and people without re to 
think. Indeed one has a hard time to-day if he in- 
sist on stopping and finding a quiet place to think. 
It’s easy to drift along with the crowd out of touch 
with God. 

Would you say the coin was lost careless/y? The 
woman prized it. She thought about it ; but some- 
how it became detached and rolled into some deep 
corner, and so it was decidedly out of touch, and so 
lost to her. Are some like this? They do think at 
times. At night perhaps, when sleep has not come, 
the thought comes—‘‘ mother’s right—the old Book ’s 
right—my life isn’t—I ought to be a Christian— I will 
some day.” But he doesn’t ; lost carelessly. 
the way you’re lost doesn’t affect the fact. 

Then there is the matchless ‘ until,”—a time word. 
Love overlaps ‘‘lost.” The adverb proves too much 
for the adjective. God’s love, tender and tireless, is 
more even than man’s waywardness. The shepherd 
searched until he found. And the woman searched 
and swept enti] she found. Jesus kept-coming until 
he reached us. 

It was a long road Jesus came for us; as long as 
we had gone from him. And it had very rough 
places init. It was a dark stormy night, the worst 
yet. But on he came, through darkness and rough 
places, scorning the storm, losing his life, but finding 
man. And even so, there's still much searching—love’s 
searching—after the lost bit of human gold all cov- 
ered-up in the mire of the gutter, sometimes ; some- 


So many keep him at arm's ° 


But 
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times in the tangling meshes of conventionality 
and business and social life and personal ambitions, 
But the search is persistent ; it goes on until the bit 
of real gold is found and dug out. 

Then comes the singing. It’s antiphonal singing, 
one answering another. The joy in the Father's 
heart and the Saviour’s heart sets heaven ringing ; 
and the joy within the human heart, once lost, now 
found, sets it singing. No music of earth is like it. 
The Spirit within leads the music, and the found man 
never tires of singing 


‘* Jesus my shepherd is, 
’Twas He that loved my soul ; 
*Twas He that washed me in his blood; 
*Twas He that made me whole.”’ 
New York Ciry. 


“ 


The Lesson’s Bible Dictionary 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


HE lesson is the opening section of a long dis- 
course apparently uttered on the same occasion, 
though to different hearers. It consists of four 

arts: chapter 15: 3-32, spoken to the objecting 

harisees and scribes ; chapter 16: 1-13, addressed 
to the disciples ; chapter 16 : 14-31, in rebuke of the 
scoffing Pharisees ; chapter 17: I-10, instructing the 
disciples. 

Time.—In January, A. D. 30. 

Place.—In Perza, but the locality is not définitely 
indicated. 


‘Light on Puzzling Passages 


Verse 1.~A//: This is a general statement, im- 
prying a great number.—Puddicans and sinners: 

sually classed together in the Gospels. The 
‘* publicans ” were inferior collectors of Roman taxes, 
and as such naturally obnoxious to the Jews. As 
taxes were then collected, they had large opportuni- 
ties for dishonesty. They were usually considered 
as*ceremonially unclean. ‘‘Sinners”. meludes all 

ersons of notoriously bad character, sometimes re- 

erring to’ abandoned women.——Were drawing 

near unto hin: This suggests what was habitual. 

Verse 2.—Both the Pharisees and the scribes mur- 
mured: This was among themselves, and not directly 
addressed to our Lord. While the two classes are 
usually mentioned together, especially in their oppo- 
sition to our Lord, they are to be distinguished. The 
Pharisees were the strict sect of the Jews, scrupulous 
about outward observances, the ‘‘ scribes” were the 
official expounders of the law, hence called ‘ law- 
yers” several times in this Gospel. They were 
usually Pharisees, but not all Pharisees were scribes. 
That murmurs should arise among these classes-was 
natural ; their ceremonial scruples were offended, 
possibly their moral scruples, for ‘‘a man is known 
by the company he’ keeps.”"—Eateth with them: 
While there is no mention of eating in verse 1, there 
are several references to this eating at an earlier 
period (see Matt. 9: 10, and parallel passages). 
Jewish habits forbade eating with those deemed un- 
clean, either ceremonially or morally. 

Verse 3.—7his parable: A parable usually sets 
forth a course of human action teaching a spiritual 
truth. In this chapter there are three parables, 
teaching God’s mercy to sinners, and each making a 
contrast between the penitent sinner and the self- 
righteous, thus answering the murmurs of the Phari- 
sees and scribes. 

Verse 4.—Having lost one of them: This might 
often happen in a pastoral region like Palestine. 
The same parable occurs in Matthew 18 : 12-14. 
There, however, the preciousness of the one sheep is 
brought out ; here the mercy of the shepherd in seek- 
ing the one lost sheep.—/n the wilderness: Nota 
desert, but the uninhabited pasture region. 

Verse 7.—Over ninety and nine righteous per- 
sons, who need no repentance: ‘Those who, like the 
scribes and. Pharisees, did not feel the need of re- 
pentance. The law had made them, at least out- 
wardly, moral, but it had not brought conviction of 
sin. This verse presents the main point illustrated 
by the parable. 

Verse 8.—7en pieces of silver: The coin spoken 
of is a drachma, worth about sixteen cents, and the 
conduct of the woman, in regard to a piece of money of 
no more value, is evidence of the general poverty in 
Palestine. ‘The ten pieces were probably worn in a 
headdress, as is still the custom in that region. One 
had dropped out and hence she looked for it in the 
house. 

Verse 10.——There zs joy: The present tense is 
here used, indicating that the joy occurs at the time 
when the sinner repenteth. In verse 7 the future 
tense probably points to the same time.—/n ‘she 
presence of the angels of God: This is equivalent to 
‘‘in heaven” (verse 7), but suggests that the angels 
share in this joy, a thought favored by verse 9, where 
the woman is represented as calling together ‘‘ her 
friends and neighbors, saying, Rejoice with me.”— 
These two parables furnish a remarkable stimulus to 
missionary effort, whether at home or abroad. For 
thus we carry’ out God's mercy to sinners. 
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The Busy Men’s Corner - 
By William H. Ridgway 


** Junk.”"— Zhe pudlicans and sinners were draw- 
ing near unto him(v. 1).—Jesus knows the possibili- 
ties of publicans and sinners. The Standard Oil Co.'s 
most valued products were once waste stuff. Gaso- 
line. Science knows the possibilities of residua. 
A well-groomed world cries ‘‘ugh!"” to sinners and 
coal-tar and avoids the touch of both. Yet all the 
beauties and glories of heaven are to be found in 
both. For every color, every sweetness, every per- 
fume, every flavor, chemistry extracts from ‘ nasty 
black coal-tar” I will name a beauty, a grace, a 
charm, a delight religion finds in nasty black sinners. 
You have lots of examples where you live, and the 
miracle of salvation is always before you. ‘The out- 
cast was the first to appreciate Jesus. The slum is 
the quickest to recognize holiness. Real religion 
draws such men. Jerusalem and Gamaliel scholar- 
ship may touch a Paul but never a Magdalen, Only 
Jesus can draw from the depths (Isa. 1:18; Rev. 
7: 14). 


The Proletariat.— A ud caleth with them (v. 2). So 
here was the trouble in the high places revealed in 
four words. To eat with a manin the East was to 
come into a covenant with him. Salt. Indeed it is 
still somewhat so. Sometimes I bring a customer 
home for dinner, After that the man and I seem to 
be closer than the office customers (Psa. 41:9; Obad. 
7). All you mill fellows ought to fall in love with 
this Jesus, the carpenter from Nazareth. He's our 
kind. We common everyday folks are the sort he 
cultivated and went with. The kind he still asso- 
ciates with. The gold dollar ‘‘society” folks turn 
him down, despise him, disobey him, oppose him, 
just like their Jerusalem prototypes. But we plain . 
folks, we folks the great Lincoln called ‘‘ the common 
a my! how we ought to love him and stand 

y him through thick and thin. His great Jerusalem 
fault, a fault which eventually killed him, was that 
he was one of us—and would Eat with us. Let the 
Moneymads do as they like. We'll be true to him! 
(Acts 21: 13). 


Losing the Best.—A/ter that which its lost (v. 4). 
Notonly ought we plain common people to rally round 
Jesus and belong to his ‘‘ party,” but you down-and- 
outs, you outcasts, should come in and join also. 
Scorned and spurned of the world, and in these days 
packed away in jails, in asylums, in incurable wards 
**to protect society,” you are the very sort for whom 
heaven sent Jesus. I expect you thought he only 
cared for fine folks. Why the fine folks held him in 
contempt because he went after your kind (Matt. 
25: 35, 40). See how he uses his wonderful story- 
telling power to get us to understand this. First, 
one in a hundred. Second onein ten. ‘hird one 
lostintwo. Thelive stock, The money. The man. 
As if to say, ‘‘ This is the way I go after the lost.” 
The lost sheep turned out to be the best ewe in the 
flock. ‘The lost coin turned out to be the best on the 
necklace. The prodigal turned out to be the better of 
the two boys. How do I know? Because it still 
works that way. You like your best animal, your 
best umbrella, and that elder brother you know! 
Aren’t the best workers in your church the ones who 
were ‘‘ lost” ? 


The Home Run.— When he cometh home (vy. 6). 
‘*Chickens come home to roost.” Every one is ‘‘on 
my journey home.” Always a home-coming of some 
sort. Like the ball-player, we have ‘ made first,” 
and will not be safe until we ‘‘make home.” ‘The 
Master sees to it those on his side all get ‘‘*home” 
(John 17:12, 24). If you are on Satan’s nine he 
sees to it that you get ‘‘home” also (John 13: 27; 
Matt. 27:5). ‘*Severing Home Ties” is a great 
picture. Farm house; boy saying good-bye for the 
city; tearful mother with hands on his shoulders; 
sister, grandmother and dog. Many a boy has sev- 
ered the tie of such a home and dropped into a hell- 
home in the black city for a death tie. But that 
awful tie, double hard slip knot, can be severed too. 
jesus is the only expert whocan do it. ‘‘ Home is 
where mother is.” Home is where father, mother, 
brother, sister are (Matt. 12:50). ‘‘Where I am 
there ye may be also.” 


The Mintage.— What woman ? (v. 8). Do you men 
note how the woman went after that coin? She went 
for 1t like a woman goes for dust. If it is there she’ll 
get it. That money once org around her neck be- 
came her in both senses. Her friends would miss it 
and say things. She just had to findit. And thatis 
the way heaven feels about any of its lost coins— 
which is you. You are struck with the image of the 
King (Gen. 1 : 26). Intended for adornment and a 
sign of virtue. You have dropped and rolled away. 
You are being swept and dusted for now. This is 
what it is all about. The brush is coming over to 
your corner now in this Bible class. That is to say, 
heaven is such a tremendous place God doesn’t want 
any of his family to miss it. He exhausts metaphors 
and illustrations to get men to understand their pre- 
ciousness and their privilege (Jer. 31 : 3). 
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The Illustration Round - Table 


LL readers are invited to assist in the con- 
duct of this department. One doilar is 
offered for every anecdotal lesson illus- 

tration used, and two dollars for the best illus- 
tration each week. A circular explaining the 
acceptance of. material, and the year's lesson 
calendar, will be seut for a two-cent stamp. 


How He Was Saved.— Z7here is joy in 
the presence of the angels of God over one 
sinner that repenteth (Golden Text), One 
evening at a service in New York City I saw 
a very distinguished-looking man arige and 
say, **I will accept Christ.” I-went back 
to the hotel and told my wife that I believed 
that I had been used by Christ to lead a great 
man to God, I thought I had, but the next 
day, which was a day of prayer, I saw this 
man come into the service carrying in his 
arms a little lame boy. He brought the boy 
forward, placed him upon the platform, and 
came over tome, Placing his hand up to 
his mouth so that the child could not hear 
he said, ‘*I want to introduce you to my 
little Joe; he is going to die.’’ He did not 
need totell! me that. The little fellow’s face 
was so white, and his hands were so thin! 
When I came over he said, with all the pride 
of a father, ‘*This is Joe; he led me to 
Christ.’’ 1 confess I was a bit disappointed, 
Then he told me the story. Ile said: 
** When the mission started, Joe said to me, 
‘Father, I cannot go, but mother will take 
you, and all the time you are gone I will 
pray.’ I never came into the house at 
night that I didn’t hear the thud of his little 
crutch on the floor as he came to welcome 
me the moment the door was opened. He 
would spring into my arms and say, ‘ Did 
you come?’ But last night he did not ask 
me. I heard him coming to the door, and, 
as it was opened, he sprang into my arms 
and buried his face on my shoulder, and I 
heard him say, with a sob, * You have come. 
You have come. I know you have,’ ’'— 
From Rev. J. W. Chapman, in The Chris- 
tian Herald. Sent by Mary E. Watson, 
Hartford, Conn, 


The Brother-Friend.— 7/75 man receiv- 
eth sinners, and eateth with them (v. 2). A 
recent magazine article on the ‘* Big Brother 
Movement’’ of New York tells of a boy sent 
to the House of Refuge, and therefore at- 
tending the school at that institution. One 
day, :in-one of the classes, he was asked to 
spell the word ‘‘friend.”’? The, letters came 
slowly, ‘* F-r-i-e-n-d,’? and then the teacher 
asked, ‘*What does the word mean?’’ 
The. little fellow studied for a moment for a 
way to express his thought. ‘Oh,’’ he 
said, ‘‘he’s a feller that knows all about ye, 
an’ likes ye just the same.’’ It was the 
highest thing in friendship his brief life had 
taught him. That is the wonderful tie that 
binds us to our Friend in heaven, He knows 
it all, the mistakes, the falls, the disloyalty, 
the far wanderings, and still he cares, ‘The 
Elder Brother is the need of all the earth.— 
From Forward, Sent by Elisabeth B. Stans- 
field, Pasadena, Cal. The prise for this 
week is awarded to this illustration, 


Until He Finds.— Until he find (v. 4). 


*O tender shepherd, climbing rugged moun- 
tains, 
And wading waters deep, 
How long would'st thou be willing to go 
homeless 
To find a straying sheep?" 


**T count no time,”’ the shepherd gently an- 


swered, 
‘** As thou dost count and bind 
‘The days in weeks, the weeks in months ; my 
counting 
Is just—until I find.” 


—From Anna Temple. Sent by Elisabeth B, 
Stansfield, Pasadena, Cad. 


Ralph Connor on the Prairie.— 7/at 
which is fost (v. 4). Dr. Charles W. Gordon 
(** Ralph Connor ’’) said at the Indianapolis 
Convention of the Presbyterian Brotherhood : 
** The man who undertakes to show the way 
must first himself be certain about the way. 
I- was lost only once on the prairie. That 
was a very trying experience. I was always 
so much afraid of being lost that I was con- 
tinually taking my bearings. But once I 
was lost; and the reason was that I didn’t 
pay any attention to my bearings; and the 
reason for that was I had a fellow with me 
who thought he knew the way. I followed 
him, careless of my surroundings, until he 
discovered first, and then I, that we were botk 
lost. He was lost, and he had lost me. So 
that I believe the very fact that we have to 
assume the responsibility for the showing of 
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the way to any man makes it tremendously 
important that we should see clearly and 
know definitely certain things about the 
way.’’—Sent by W. J. Hart, D.D., Utica, 
N.Y. 

The Missing Face.—/ have 
sheep which was lost (v. 6). 
strange tribe of natives in Africa. 
that they never count. ‘They know nothing 
of arithmetic. A gentleman asked one of 
them how many oxen he had, ‘Don’t 
know,”’ replied the native. ‘*Then how do 
you know if one or two are missing?’’ The 
reply was striking and beautiful. ‘* Not be- 
cause the number would be less, but because 
of a face that I would miss.’’ So the Good 
Shepherd knows every sheep of his flock.— 
From the Century Bible, Sent by Rev. J. A. 
Clark, Greetland, Halifax, Eng. 


The Lost Boat.—AXcjoice with me, for I 
have found the piece which I had lost (v. 9). 
A boy of a mechanical turn of mind made 
himself a toy motor-boat to sail upon a 
stream of water that flowed near his home. 
On taking it to the stream he found it was 
defective, and it sailed away from him far 
beyond his reach, After many efforts to re- 
cover it he was at last compelled to return 
home without it. To him it was lost. Net 
long after he was surprised to find in a win- 
dow of his town a boat with a card attached : 
‘This motor-boat for sale, Price, five 
shilllings,’’ It was his! He made his loss 
known to the then owner, but it was futile. 
Hie could have it for the price of five shil- 
lings. He went home and told his father of 
his predicament, ‘The father heard the story 
and said: ‘*Here’s the money; go and buy 
back your own boat.’’ And when he at last 
received it from the vendor he hugged it to 
himself and said: ‘* You are twice mine ; I 
made you, and I bought you.’’ So we are 
Christ’s by twofold claim: he made us and 
he redeemed us. He made us his the second 
time by a great price.—From The Christian 
Herald. Sent by W. R. Clark, St. Helier, 
Jersey, Eng. 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By George M. Mackie, D.D. 


Missionary to the Jews, and Minister 
of the Anglo-American Congregation 
in Beyrout 


HIS man receiveth sinners and eateth 
with them (v. 12). It was not that 
any charge of openly evil life could be 

brought against them individually, but as a 
class they were uneducated in the require- 
ments of the law, especially the ceremonial 
law in which diet precautions formed a lead- 
ing feature. ‘hose men were unfamiliar 
with the rabbinical commentary as to things 
binding and things free. Without such 
knowledge it was impossible to keep the 
law, and transgression of the law was sin, 
As such ignorance and the resulting indiffer- 
ence would show itself in matters of food, 
those who ate at their table were in danger 
of sinning with them. They were content 
to recognize this fact as a justification of their 
own exclusive attitude without asking them- 
selves why the people were left in such igno- 
rance, and it was to this callous view of the 
case that Christ turned in the parables of the 
lost sheep, coin, and son. 


Having lost one of them (vy. 4). The 
process of counting is generally by couples, 
and the odd one at the end proved the 
absence of his mate. Oriental shepherds 
declare that they do not need to count the 
flock. They know the appearance of each 
one so well that the whole flock looks dif- 
ferent if one be wanting.—Js the wilderness 
All uncultivated ground is wilderness, and 
in Palestine it means mountain slopes and 
valleys and rocky places generally. 


He layeth it on his shoulders, rejoicing (v. 
5). In the joy of recovery he could not do 
too much for it. Also, the sheep might have 
been exhausted or wounded, and would be 
too panic-stricken to follow in the usual quiet 
way of the flock, 


He calleth together his friends and his 
neighbors (v. 6). The sheep were owned 
in the neighboring village, and the flock, 
with possibly one or two other flocks, would 
be penned at night in the fold on the out- 
skirts of the village. The discovery of the 
loss would be made ‘about sunset; when 
other shepherds nearing each other as they 
descended towards the fold could be hailed 
and asked if they had seen a strange sheep, 





and if it had joined any of their flocks. 
Some delay had been caused in getting the 
lost sheep back to its ninety-nine companions 
and bringing all down to the fold. The news 
of his loss had thus preceded him and ac- 
counted for his non-arrival at the usual time 
of dusk, 


Who need no repentance (v. 7 The 
ninety-nine had kept together and led the 
ordinary flock-life and were blameless for 
that reason. Similarly, to this day, the 
Jews, and not a few others who do as others 
do, observing the outward rules and adding 
a few acts of charity, have no need of re- 
pentance, 


Doth not light a lamp, and sweep the house 
(v. 8), The peasant house consisted of one 
room with its small window-opening and 
wooden shutter, It contained all that was 
necessary for kitchen, store-room, dining- 
room and bed-room, and would have various 
utensils and pieces of furniture and some 
dark and dusty corners. Women in Palestine 
often wear a head-ornament of gold or silver 
coins constituting a marriage portion which 
the husband cannot lay claim to. A neigh- 
boring woman looking in as she passed by 
may have been the first to notice the gap in 
the crescent over her brow, and so the fact 
of the loss would become known, 


ALEXANDRIA, Ecypt, 
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Visiting the Lesson Scenes 


T IS probable that our Lord’s parable of 
the lost sheep was a part of some dis- 
course over in Perza, but we have no 

data as to its time and place. Such a story 
would appeal to hearers in any part of Pales- 
tine nineteen centuries ago,—indeed, it would 
to-day. The number 16 on our map indi- 
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cates one place where we may {with a stereo- 
graph to help) see for ourselves a modern 
shepherd and his own flock. 


The guardian of the animals isa well-built, | 


dark-complexioned man of Judea, wearing a 
very loose cotton robe, with a girdle to hold 
it in about the waist. Another piece of cot- 
ton cloth wound about his head, with the 
ends tucked in, protects him from the often 
dangerous heat of the midsummer sun, He 
carries a staff just as his ancestors have done 
ever since the time when David watched a 
flock near this very ground,—in fact, long 
before David’s time. There are few wild 
animals now of any dangerous sort (1 Sam. 
17 : 34, 35), but occasionally a big stick may 
still be useful. The large, baggy folds of the 
shepherd’s robe are so full above the belt 
that we can readily understand how he might 
use them like a big pocket in which to carry 
new-born lambs too weak to walk on their 
own untried legs (Isa, 40: 11). - 
The sheep we find here just now are all 
fairly well-grown, and all eagerly cropping a 
scanty growth of green in a hillside pasture. 
Goats with nearly black hair, leaner of build, 
and more agile than the cushiony sheep, graze 
by themselves a little farther away. Then a 
long swell of rising ground reaches off before 
us, with another ridge peering over its 
shoulder from the distance. We know there 
must be a valley between those two heights. 
It is a lonesome country. One might 
tramp for days up and down, over and around 
half-barren hills like these, without seeing 
any sign of life except an occasional flock 
like this one with its watchful shepherd. The 
hills look so much alike that it is easy for a 
man to lose his way. If a sheep should stray 
alone over that nearest ridge, it might not be 
able to find the rest of the flock at all, but 
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would have to be hunted _up by the herds- 
man, 

Use a stereograph entitled, ‘‘A Syrian 
shepherd and his flock in Amos’ home coun- 
try near Tekoa,’’ 


The Underwood Travel System is, undér this 
heading, applied as usual to the lesson: of the 
week. ‘The use of the stereograph will be found 
a most practical help in making the lesson- 
[eters veal. Forty-eight places are to be visited 
n 1914. ‘The forty-eight stereographs cost 
$8.00, and, if all are ordered at one time, a 
cloth-bound, gold-lettered case is given free. 
‘Twelve places are visited and described during 
the first quarter; cost of stereographs, $2.00. 
The four for March alone, 67 cents.. Less than 
four in one order, 20 cents each. Stereoscopes, 
85 cents each. Lantern slides of the same 
scenes can also be supplied. Plain slides, 50 
cents each; sepia-tinted, 55 cents; colored, 
$1.10. In orders for twenty-five or more at 
once prices are: plain slides, 40 cents each ; 
sepia-tinted, 45 cents; colored, $1.00, Postage or 
express is prepaid on orders for stereog- 
raphs or stereoscopes. Address The Sunday 
School Times Company, 1031 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


From the Platform 


APrayer Before the Lesson.—Father, we 
thank thee for sending Jesus thy Son to seek 
the lost and save them. May we see to-day 
that we are lost if we are separated from thee ; 
and give us great joy if through Jesus our 
Saviour we have found thee. Father, imspire 
us to-day with Christ's love for lost men, for 
the lost boys and girls in Moslem lands,’ in 
China and India, and for the lost ones in our 
own city, that we may seek them and bring 
them to Jesus. In his name we ask it. 


After the Lesson.—In a great city of 
nearly two million people do you suppose it 
would be easy for a boy or a girl to be lost ? 
A few weeks ago a little boy nine years old 
disappeared from his home in one of our big- 
gest cities, ‘They did not know whether he 
was kidnaped or drowned in the river near 
his home. We might think that it ought not 
to make much stir to have just one lost out 
of perhaps half a million boys and girls. 
This boy’s father was not rich, but the City 
Council and his friends offered $6,000: re- 
ward for any one who should find the lose 
boy. His picture was posted all over the 
city, and there was given to thousands'of ° 
school children a circular containing the pic- 
ture and a clear description of the boy’s ap- 

earance. It is feared now that he was not 
Eideapea, but drowned, and the river has 
been dragged with the hope of finding the 
little body. What joy would be in that home 
if their boy were found! Yet what sorrow 
there would be in a great city, or in our own 
town, if we realized that thousands of boys 
and girls are more dreadfully lost than this 
child whose disappearance has stirred a city 
of nearly two million people, ‘There are 
three words in the lesson that I would like 
to have you remember : 





LOST—FOUND—JOY 











You can’t see what I have written? The 
words are too faint. The joy over a sinner 
that was lost and is found is a great joy. 
This is the way all three words ought to ap- 
pear: 





LOST—FOUND—JOY 











And will you try to see how this shows 
that we should have great sorrow over the 
lost, great eagerness to find him, and then our 
joy will also be 

PHILADELPHIA. 





Lesson Hymns and Psalms 


‘* Come to the Saviour, make no delay.”’ 

** Hark ! ‘tis the Shepherd's voice I hear.”’ 

‘* Have you sought for the sheep that have 
wandered ?"’ 

** T was a wandering sheep." 

‘* | was wandering sad and weary.”’ 

‘**O Christ, our true and only Light."’ 

** Sinners Jesus will receive.” 

** There were ninety and nine that safely lay." 


“(References in parentheses are to the metrica! 
Psalm book “ Bible Songs.”’) 


Psalm 119 : 169-176 (260 : 1. 4.6). 
Psalm 80 : 1, 14-19 (164 : f-3). 
Psalin 23 : 1-6 (46 : 3-5)- 

Psalm 44 : 20-26 (93 : 1-3). 
Psalm 36 : 5-10 (75 : I+3). 








LESSON FOR APRIL 26 (Luke1s5 : 330) 
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Three-Minute Nature Talks 
By Lee McCrae ° 


Fifty-two informal little nature talks are bein 

given in this column for the use of teachers o 

the younger children, or for parents on Sunday 
in the home. Designed to be used in the mid- 
die of the opening service in the Sunday- 
school, they should be given without introduc- 
tion, and followed possibly by a “song that 
fits,”” or a word of prayer. The teacher need 
not follow closely the order of the talks, but 
should fit some to the weather or other local 
conditions, and omit, supplement, or athens 
others. The talks may be simplified for still 
younger children, or elaborated for the Juniors. 





17. A Flower Lesson 


EE what a bouquet we have to-day! 
Isn't it beautiful? Who wants to come 
and name the kinds of flowers in it? 

(Choose a child capable of doing this.) 

Ves, roses, nasturtiums, and daisies; and 
here is a lily she did not see. How do we 
tell the kinds apart? By their looks and 
their colors, 

I know another way. Suppose a blind 
girl stood here and I asked her to name 
them. She would run her hands over a rose 
like this and say, ‘* ‘That feels like a rose.’’ 
Its shape and the shape of its leaves would 
tell her. I know another thing she would 
do—stoop down and smell it, and then cry, 
**Oh, what a sweet rose !’’ 

Did you ever shut your eyes and try to tell 
flowers apart? ‘Try it this afternoon. It is 
a game you can play all by yourself, and 
then you can try it on father and mother and 
see if they can smell things right. 

I wonder why God made flowers. 
the children suggest.) 

Yes, to make this earth beautiful for our 
eyes, His eyes, and the eyes of birds and 
beasts and insects. And why did he give 
them these different smells? To make the 
earth sweet as well as beautiful. 

But what about winter-time when it is too 
cold for flowers to live? Then we can go 
to the store and-buy some of the sweet smells 
._put upin bottles. Have you a bottle of per- 
fume at home? Did you-ever stop to think 
how it was made from the flowers that grew 
long months ago? Men have learned how 
to make it from the flowers, but they cannot 
make the flowers or put sweet perfume into 
them ; remember that! 

Now while you are little is the best time 
to teach your nose to enjoy the good per- 
fumes everywhere and tell them apart. All 
your life I want you to thank God for mak- 
ing these sweet smells and for giving us noses 
to enjoy them. 
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For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


EVIEW.—Show one of the heart-cards 
suggested last week. What did you 
write on your card, that you would 

like to give to Jesus? Recall Love, Thanks, 
Praise, Prayers, Offerings, Service. Have 
you remembered to give these things? Re- 
peat, ‘‘ Even a child maketh himself known 
by his doings.’’ 

Transition.—Whenever Jesus saw a group 
of people, he wanted them to love him with 
all their hearts, and to serve him as true 
followers.. Sometimes he ate a meal with 


sinful people, that he might have a chance | |. ge, Found, write Saved, and add Joy, ex- 


to talk to them. 

Lesson Teaching.—Jesus came to seek 
and find and save the lost. 

Introduction.—Point out the ‘* Lost and 
Found’? column in your newspaper and 
mention one ortwo items. Ask the children 
which is easier—to lose orto find. Write 
** Lost and Found ”’ on your board. 

Early this spring some children gathered 
for their first game of basket-ball in Cor- 
delia’s yard. After running and jumping 
and throwing the ball, somebody said, 
** What’s that shiny yellow spot near the 
pole?’? They stopped playing to scratch 
the dirt away from the yellow speck, when 
Cordelia said, ‘*Oh, it’s Brother Dudley’s 
gold cuff-button. He lost it last summer, 
when it was almost dark. He looked for it 
with a lantern, and next morning he hunted 
again by daylight. Somebody’s foot must 
have pressed it into the ground. How glad 


Dudley will be! I must telephone that we 
found it and that it isn’t broken. The other 
one wasn’t much good without its mate. 
Dudley promised fifty cents to anybody who 
found it.”’ 

When Dudley came to dinner, he was 
pleased to have the button again. le gave 
fifty cents to Cordelia to buy a treat for all 
the children, and they were all glad that they 
had helped to find it. It was lost, it was 
found, and there was joy. Point to Lost, 
Found, and add Joy. 

Children, did the cuff-button suffer in the 
frozen ground all winter? It wasn’t cold, 
nor hungry, nor lonesome. It didn’t even 
get rusty. Dudley felt sorry to lose it, be- 
cause his uncle gave it to him, and because 
it was gold and worth money. 

Some things do suffer when they are lost. 
Your little kitten or dog or a little child 
would suffer if lost, 

Lesson Story.—Jesus knew that many peo- 
ple had lost the right way of serving him, and 
he wanted to win them back, so one day he 
sat down to eat with some of them, and they 
were glad, for they knew that he would talk 
to them, Some of the Pharisees and proud 
rich men found fault. Jesus said, ‘‘1 came 
to seek and to save that which was lost.” 
Then Jesus told some stories, 

‘A shepherd owned one hundred sheep. 
He led them from the fold to find water and 
green pastures. When he came back he 
counted them, as they entered the fold, just 
to be sure that all were there. When he 
counted only ninety-nine, he thought he 
might have made a mistake. He counted 
again,—only ninety-nine. One sheep was 
lost. (Write Sheep under Lost.) It would 
soon be dark. But the kind shepherd left 
the ninety-nine and started to find the lost. 
It would suffer with cold, hunger, or fright. 
Perhaps its wool had caught in a thorn-bush 
and it couldn’t get loose. A hungry wolf, 
bear, or lion might find it. Often the good 
shepherd called and then listened. At last 
he heard a faint sound. He followed and 
found the poor, frightened little sheep, which 
had strayed from the right path, to nibble 
some tufts of grass. The other sheep had 
passed on, and he was left. alone and Jost, 
The shepherd was so glad to find him that 
he lifted him to his ‘shoulders and carried 
him home, ‘Then he called to his neighbors, 
** Rejoice with me, for I have found my 
sheep which was lost.’’ 

Under Found write Sheep, or paste a pic- 
ture of one and write ‘‘ Joy’’ opposite. An 
older person might sing some stanza of 
Sankey’s’ gospel hymn, ‘*‘The Ninety and 
Nine.”’’ (The ‘story is in the song. ) 

Jesus told another story about a woman 
who lost a precious silver coin. (Write 
‘*Silver’’ under Lost.) Somebody had given 
her a wedding present of ten silver coins, 
Each had a hole in it, and they were all on 
a band, like bangles. She could wear them 
across her forehead, over her hair, around 
her neck, or hanging under her chin. She 
counted them every time she put them off or 
on. She loved them, as your mother loves 
her wedding-ring. 

One time, when she counted, there were 
only nine. She was greatly worried, and 
started to hunt. She lit a candle, took her 
little broom, and began to look and sweep 
under the furniture and in every corner, 
When at last she found the shining silver- 
piece she called to her neighbors, ‘* Rejoice 
with me, for I have found my silver-piece, 
which was lost. Draw a coin under Found, 








and add ‘* Joy.’’ 
When Jesus finished each of these stories, 











he said, ‘*I tell you, there is joy in the pres- | 
| ence of the angels of God over one sinner 


that repenteth.’’ Under Lost, write Sinner ; 


plaining what Jesus meant. Sing: 
‘*We are the lambs of Christ's flock, we are 
told, 
Each one a treasure more precious than 
gold.”’ 
(Carols: Leyda Pub. Co. Chicago; 25 cts.) 


Hand-work.—Draw a fold, and one sheep 
out on a hillside, and a line to indicate the 
shepherd. Write beside it, Found and Safe. 


CHICAGO, 
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Definite suggestions as to the best books for | 
young girls are given by Margaret E. Sang- | 
ster’s ** What Shalla Young Girl Read?” 


The book should provea great help to parents 
as well as to the girls themselves. The 
book may be had for 50 cents, postpaid, from 
The Sunday School Times Co. 
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My Class of Girls 
By Helen Gill Lovett 


O-DAY’S lesson was not taught as I 
wrote it, For on reaching my class- 
room I found a squabble to settle. 

Open, unfavorable, unfair criticism of some 
girls by another gave a challenge I could not 
but accept. The harm of thoughtlessness in 
words of a girl led to the thought of thought- 
lessness in a sheep and its results, and thus 
my lesson was begun. But it was not a 
seeking shepherd that I emphasized, it was 
a little sheep finadly Jost through its own 
thoughtless wanderings. 

For your lesson, however, I trust that mine 
as it was planned can be used. Teach: 

1. We are like that lost sheep. 

2. Jesus is the Seeking Shepherd. 

Introduction.—Recall the picture which 
is presented throughout this quarter of Jesus 
as the Seeking Saviour. Show that this was 
always his purpose in associating with sin- 
ners. Ilave verses I and 2 read. Recall 
the attitude of the scribes and Pharisees, 
How did they regard themselves? Why did 
they find fault with Jesus? How did Jesus 
answer them? 

Jesus answered with three beautiful para- 
bles, one of which we study to-day, Let the 
girls relate the story in their own words. 

The Lost Sheep.—Picture that sheep be- 
coming lost. Note that itdid not purpose to 
be lost. Recall the fact that sometimes when 
we gather daisies a cluster of more beautiful 
ones seems just a little beyond us, and we go 
on and on, not thinking, until we suddenly 
find ourselves far from others. I suppose it 
was this way with that little sheep. It looked 
up finally and realized that it was lost. 

Discuss how it knew it was lost, its in- 
ability to help itself, and the danger it was 
in. . Do you suppose that little sheep called 
the shepherd? Then let the girls read to- 
gether, ‘‘All we like sheep have gone astray ”’ 
(Isa. 53:6). Show how we, by following 
others and thoughtlessness, eventually are 
led into sin. Explain that we are lost in sin 
and how we can ‘call’? to the Seeking 
Shepherd. 

But it was not the little lost sheep that 
Jesus wanted the Pharisees to remember ; 
the Seeking Shepherd was more important. 
Why? Whom does it represent? 

Lhe Seeking Shepherd.—Was the shepherd 
angry? Why didn’t he let that sheep go? 
He had ninety-nine others. What does this 
indicate concerning Jesus? How long did 
this shepherd search? Have the girls un- 
derline the words, ‘‘ Until he find.’’ Did 
the shepherd scold the little sheep? What 
did he do? Underline the word ‘* Rejoic- 
ing.’? What did he do with the little sheep ? 

He probably healed any of its scratches 
with oil and left it in the fold in safety. 

What a beautiful picture of a Seeking 
Saviour! Jesus left his Father’s beautiful 
home and glory and came to this earth to 
seek whom? Have the girls mark and 
memorize Luke 19: 10, 

Were you ever afraid to go home because 
you had done something wrong? The daily 
papers told recently of a little boy who was 
afraid to go home for fear of punishment, 
and he was found half-starved and almost 
frozen in an empty house. How foolish he 
was! Did he not know his mother would 
be glad? Need a girl ever -be afraid to 
come back to Jesus? Why not? Mark 
Luke 15 : Io. 

There was joy in the presence of the 


angels of God when you girls called to the | 


Seeking Shepherd to take your lives and 
keep you safe. Rejoicing, he took you in 
his arms—not real flesh arms, for they could 
not be so powerful; but around you and 
protecting you-is a power that holds the 
world and controls everything. No evil can 
befall you while you remain close to the 
Shepherd. 

Some of our girls have not yet called to 
this dear Seeking Shepherd to save them. 
Will you call him now? 


Home Work on Next Week’s Lesson. 
Write about Jesus as a Seeking Shepherd. 
Prepare for next lesson Luke 15 : 11-32. 
This is 2 rich mine filled with thoughts 

about Jesus which will make you richer than 
gold could. 
thought you can find. 

Memorize Luke 15 : 18. 

Memorize Luke 17 : 3, 4. 

What is the meaning of prodigal? What 
was the prodigal’s sin? Who is the impor- 
tant character in the story? 

A far country is always far from whom ? 


Bring in all the nuggets of | 
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Where were the prodigal’s real friends ? 

Is a girl ever prodigal? What riches has 
she received from her heavenly Father ? 

How is the Seeking Saviour here repre- 
sented ?j 


PHILADELPHIA, 
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Pucker’s “‘ Boy’s-Eye View” 
By the Rev. William O. Rogers 


OW many of you ever lost a knife ?”’ 
began teacher. 
Of course every hand went up. 
** low many ever lost any money ?’”’ 
All hands up again, ‘‘I dropped dad’s 
ketbook with ten dollars in it one time,’’ 
said Bulldog Jones, ‘‘ and we never did find 
it ” 


‘é 


‘** Well, Jesus used the common experience 
of losing things to teach those people in 
Perea a great truth,’’? explained teacher, 
getting at the lesson, 

‘* What called this particular lesson forth 
at this time?’’ he asked, 

**The way they talked about him,’’ spoke 
up Bert. 

‘*For what was Jesus criticized, James?’’ 
asked teacher, calling for one of the home- 
study questions. 

**For being so kind and friendly to sin- 
ners,’’ answered Skinny. 

** How did he answer his critics, Bert? ”’ 
came next. 

‘** He told them if they had lost anything, 
a sheep or a dollar, they’d hunt for it, and 
why shouldn’t he hunt for Jost souls ?’’ ex- 
plained Bert. 

‘** Bert has given the real spirit of Jesus’ 
answer, hasn’t he, boys?’ said teacher, 
‘*and it certainly was a good reply to their 
criticisms. ’’ 

‘* But why would a woman be so keen to 
find a lost coin? ’’ teacher asked me, 

‘** Because it was worth something and she 
needed it,’’ I told him. 

‘*T’ll write that on the board,’’ said he, 





**then you'll all remember it.’’? So he put 
down : 
VALUABLE 
NEEDED 











‘* Now, why would the shepherd hunt for 
a lost sheep ?’’ 

**’Cause it was worth money,’’ spoke up 
Bulldog. 

** Any other reason?’’ smiled teacher ; 
and when we didn’t answer he showed us a 
stereoscopic picture of an Oriental shepherd 
and his flock. It was a beautiful picture. 

** He looks like he loved them,’’ whispered 
little Carl. 

‘* That’s just it,’? nodded teacher, looking 
pleased. ‘‘ Eastern shepherds know all their 
sheep by name and love them, and that’s 
what Jesus had most in mind, I am sure.’’ 
‘The great point he is getting ready to make 
in next Sunday’s lesson depends on that 
thought. ‘‘ Let’s put it on the board, too.’’ 
So he wrote ‘*‘ Loved’’ under the other 
words. : 

‘** Now, Fred, your home question: * Why 
did Jesus come to seek the lost ?’”’ 

**Oh, I believe you mean what’s on the 
board for the answer,’’ exclaimed Fred, his 
eyes sort of shining as he caught the idea; 
** because they are valuable to him, he needs 
them and he loves them.”’ 

‘** Right,’? agreed teacher, handing the 
chalk to Fred, ‘*‘ Just put the word ‘ Sinners’ 
before those other words and you’!l have 
Jesus’ answer to his critics,’ 

So Fred made the board read : 








VALUABLE 
NEEDED 


SINNERS are} 
LOVED 











** What’s the .most valuable thing in the 
world ?’’ teacher wanted to know. —~ 
‘*Gold,”’ ‘* Diamonds,’”’ ‘*‘ Radium,’’ we 
| shouted. 
| ** Wrong,’’ said he. 





** There’s something 


| that has been bought at a far higher price 


than any of these have, even by the precious 
blood of the Son of God.”’ 

‘*I guess you mean our souls,’’ suggested 
little Carl. 

*¢ That’s it,’’-smiled teacher, ‘‘and even 
sin doesn’t spoil their value in God’s sight.’’ 

Then we talked about how Jesus needs 
everybody to be his witnesses, and to work 
for him, Teacher showed us an old rusty 
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Remove the Cause 


of 
INSOMNIA 


When you feel weak, tired 
out, or unrefreshed by sleep or 
when your appetite and diges- 
tion are poor, you will find an 
invaluable tonic in 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 
(Non-Alcoholic) 
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stories and events 
of the Bible in his- 
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the Bible itself, 
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best translation, 
the American Stan- 
dard Version, 
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the desire of her children for Bible stories 
**just as they are told in the Bible."’ 
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parents have wanted to use in reading the 
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| Christ than is lost in Adam, 
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knife-blade, and ‘asked if it was any good. 


| We all thought not, but he showed us another 
| all ground and whetted up that he said was 


once as rusty as the first one. 

** You see,’’ he explained, ‘‘ the steel was 
there under the rust all the time, and when 
the rust was ground off it was almost as good 
as ever.’’ 

Ile told how one of Jesus’ best apostles at 
this very time was Matthew, and he had once 
been a publican just like those that Jesus was 
criticized for being with. Then he went on 
with stories about John B, Gough, Colonel 
Hadley, Harry Monroe, and Billy Sunday. 











He said they all had been saved from the 
rust of sin and made sharp for God’s service. 

‘* Whenever you see a sinner,’’ he says, 
**just remember that there is a man whom 
God needs.’’ 

**I don’t see how God can love some of 
them,’’ spoke up Bert. 

** Well,’? answered teacher, ‘‘ the best 
answer to that is in next Sunday’s lesson. 
Suppose you each take that for your home- 
study question: ‘‘ How can God love sin- 
ners?’’ 

Then the bell rang. 


West Terre Haute, Inp. 





THE BIBLE STUDENTS CLASS. 
Conducted by the Rev. Professor W. H. Griffith Thomas 





When the Lost is Found 


HILE there is no indication of con- 
nection, the parables of this chapter 
are usually associated with the pre- 

ceding section, and were perhaps spoken 
between the Feast of Dedication (winter) 
and the Cross (spring), See Stevens and 
Burton’s ‘* Harmony, of the Gospels,’’ Sec- 
tion 102 (Scribners, $1) ; Riddle’s ** Outline 
Harmony of the Gospels,’’ Section 97 (The 
Sunday School Times Co,, 10 and 25 cents); 
Croscup’s **Historical Charts,’’ Sec, 112(The 
Sunday School Times Co., $1); Stirling’s **At- 
las of the Life of Christ,’’ page 22, No. 5 (Re- 
vell, 40cents); Vollmer’s ‘*Modern Student’s 
Life of Christ,’’ pages 192, 194 (Revell, $1). 
The contrast between the severity of chapter 
14 and the tenderness of this chapter is most 
striking. The three parables should be con- 
sidered together, though perhaps the two in 
our present lesson, Luke 15 : I-10, are most 
closely connected, 


Daily Studies 


Mondav.—Read verses 1, 2. Why did 
these publicans and sinners keep on drawing 
near to Christ? Perhaps it was due to, the 
gracious invitation (14°: 21, 22), or it may 
be that the stern admonitions (14 : 26) made 
them feel that they weré without resource to 
build or to do battle, and so sought from 
Christ the ‘conditions of peace. Christ’s 
welcome is in striking contrast with his 
warning against heedless enthusiasm (chap. 
14), but his welcome was received by the 
scribes and = Pharisees with murmuring. 
They objected to his welcoming these out- 
casts, and thereby destroying all usual de- 
corum by eating with them, Yet their words 
are perhaps the highest testimony ever given 
to Christ. ‘* This man receiveth sinners,’’ 
This has been called ‘* the Gospel in a mur- 
mur.’’ The grumble expressed a profound 
truth, for it was the joy of Christ’s life to re- 
ceive, welcome, and bless those who were 
despised by men. How was it that he was 
so attractive? Why should the common 
people have heard him gladly? These are 
questions calling for attention, 


Tuesday.—Read verses 4-7. This is our 
Lord’s first answer to the murmuring. ‘The 
parable of the lost sheep is found in Mat- 
thew 18: 12-14 in a different connection 
and with some differences of statement. But 
this is the fullest account, The simile was 
probably often used (John ro; 1-18). What 
is the main thought? The loss of one 
sheep out of ‘a hundred would not be felt 
much by an ordinary owner, so that it is the 
pity and love of the possessor which are em- 


| phasized, Mark the reference to the foolish- 
| ness, leaving security for danger, and plenty 


for want. Note also its helplessness. 
animal is more weak and defenseless. 


No 


The 


| result is, it was Tost to safety, shelter, and 


satisfaction, See the spiritual use made of 
the metaphor in Isaiah 53:6. Christ put 
the matter before them as a natural sugges- 
tion, implying that if one of them would do 
this much more would God do it. 

Several points in the verses are of special 
interest: verse 4, the going answered to our 
Lord’s thirty-three years ; verse 5, the finding 
was after toil and trouble ; verse 5, the shoul- 
ders are expressive of love. Some one has 
said that the government of the world is on 
only one shoulder (Isa. 9 : 6), while two 
shoulders are used for the poor, lost sinner. 
Verse 5, the rejoicing is with no upbraiding; 
verse 6, taken to the home, not to the fold. 
The sinner when saved has a greater gain in 
Notice ** much 








more’”’ in Romans § : 9,20. Verse 6, ** re- 
joice with me,’’ as the Pharisees ought to 
have done instead of murmuring. Verse 7, 
**I say’’; that is, ‘*] who know.” Verse 
7, there is joy in heaven, if not on earth, 
Verse '7, no need of repentance; that is, 
taking them at their own valuation. Thus, 
all through the keynote is love. 


Wednesday.—Read verses 8-10. A sec- 
ond justification of his action, this time under 
another figure. Instead of a man a woman, 
instead of a sheep acoin, What is the point 
here? It is not one out of a hundred, but 
one cut of ten, and while the sheep ‘* was 
lost’? (v. 6), the woman’s remark is, ** which 
I had lost’? (v. 9). The emphasis seems 
to be placed on the consciousness of value 
and the corresponding loss, It is probable 
that the piece of silver was part of the ordi- 
nary Eastern head-dress which adorns the 
women, the loss of which would be serious. 
The illustration of the coin is suggestive, for 
as long as it was in the dust it was lost to 
usefulness, The image of the king would 
be worn and well nigh defaced, while the 
coin ought to have been engaged in circula- 
tion and doing good. So the sinner is in 
the dust of sin, though he bears God's im- 
age, and he is of value, and ought to be in 
circulation in the kingdom of God. Can we 
see a spiritual truth in the woman lighting 
the lamp ?. Perhaps it suggests the illumina- 
tion required for the discovery of a soul, 
May we also apply the sweeping of the house? 
This has been likened to the conviction of 
sin which precedes the recovery of the soul. 
But again we observe the discovery and the 
invitation to friends and neighbors to rejoice 
with her. She evidently felt the value of 
the coin, and was glad to have it back. 

Then came the Lord’s word about joy in 
heaven. In this parable there is no com- 
parison with others who are not lost, but joy 
is said to be over even ‘‘one.’’ This refer- 
ence to the individual is very striking. We 
find it on our Lord’s lips during his ministry 
several times (Matt. 10 : 42; 13:46; 18: 
5, 14). Note also that in the first parable 
joy is said to be ‘*in heaven,’’ and in the 
second, ‘*‘in the presence of the angels.’’ 
This may mean the angels themselves, since 
they know what life means, what sin has 
done for man, what obedience brings, what 
is the value of a soul. But ‘‘in the pres- 
ence of the angels’’ may also mean God’s 
own joy, and this is equally true, for his 
heart is full of satisfaction as sinners come 
home to him. 


Thursday.—Read the two parables, and 
limit attention solely to Christ’s feelings 
toward these outcasts. (1) The first para- 
ble suggests Love. By comparison with the 
ninety and nine we see what Christ felt in 
coming down to be our Saviour. Not the 
value of the sheep, since one out of a hun- 
dred would not be any great matter to an 
owner, but pitying love for the poor wan- 
derer, (2) The second parable seems to 
suggest Loss, The woman felt the lack of 
the one coin, and Christ feels the loss of 
even a single soul, As long as the sinner is 
in the dust of sin there is a loss in the heart 
of God. These two ideas of Love and Loss 
are our Lord’s vindication of himself to the 
murmurers, and they reveal to us his heart 
to-day. 

Friday.—Study the parables once again, 
this time concentrating attention on what 
Jesus Christ does, as symbolized in these two 
stories. (1) The first thought in both is 
searching. Whether illustrated by the sheep 
or by the coin we see the truth of the words, 
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**The Son of man came to seek.’” How 
does he do this now? By a variety of meth- 
ods ir providence and grace. (2) The next 
point was intense trouble during the process 
of finding. The shepherd with the sheep 
and the woman with the coin took immense 
pains, and Jesus Christ makes no superficial 
search, ‘* Not willing that any should per- 
ish.’’” It is very striking to contrast the 
words here, ‘ until he find it,’’ and those in 
Matthew 18, ‘‘If so be that he find it.’’ 
These represent the two aspects of truth. It 
will not be Christ’s fault if the lost sheep is 
not found, and there is always the sad and 
solemn possibility of remaining away because 
we are not sheep, but men of free will. (3). 
The third thought is the discovery. The 
shepherd finds the sheep and the woman the 
coin, and the Saviour finds the lost, thereby 
gratifying his love and making up his loss. 


Saturday.—Read the parables yet again, 
and this time give sole attention to what our 
Lord feels after finding. The great thought 
in both parables is that of Joy. The shep- 
herd’s own joy, the woman’s own joy, and 
the invitation of both to others to share in 
that joy. So we think of our Lord’s joy in 
the accomplishment of his work of redemp- 
tion; **He shall see of the travail of his 
soul’’ (Isa. §3 : 11); ‘* He will rejoice over 
thee with joy’’ (Zeph. 3: 17); ‘‘ the joy that 
was set before him ’’ (Heb, 12: 2). There 
is no joy so exquisite as that which is felt 
over the accomplishment of the work of sav- 
ing a soul. 


Sunday.— Now once again the parables 
should be carefully studied from the stand- 
point of our own work as followers of Christ. 
Not. only do they show what he felt and did, 
but they also indicate what we should do as 
his disciples. One of the greatest problems 
of modern life is what to do with failures. 
This is seen in the social, educational, and 
civic realms, and it is also true of the re- 
ligious world. Is there a gospel for the out- 
cast, the helpless, the depraved? These 
parables give the answer. Workers must 
never be discouraged, for although souls are 
lost they may be found, If only we culti- 
vate the pitying love of our Saviour, and 
are full of. the sense of. the, sinner’s loss 
in not having Christ,, we shall go for- 
ward and de our utmost; to win -men and 
women for him. Our method must. be that 
of personal contact ; we must mingle with 
the needy if we are to save them. Our love 
must be active, self-denying, persistent. We 
must endeavor to deal with individuals, and 
we must be ready to work willingly, tenderly, 
frankly, and heartily, with a firm belief in 
the possibility of their salvation, and full of 
hope that they will be found and restored. 


Questions for Further Study 


1. Special attention should be given to 
the outcasts and poor represented in this 
lesson. Christianity is the only religion in 
the world that has a message for human sin. 
This is a point of special importance ; 
‘*Canst thou not minister to the mind dis- 
eased ?”” ‘ 

2. The cynicism and contempt represented 
by the Pharisees and scribes should also be 
noted as expressive of certain modern atti- 
tudes to Christ and the gospel. Any con- 
sciousness of ‘‘superiority’’ is certain to 
prove a moral and spiritual failure. 

3. These two parables are ably treated in 
the four best known works: Richard C, 
Trench’s ‘‘ Notes on the Parables of Our 
Lord’? (Revell, $1); Dr. W. M. Taylor’s 
‘¢ The Parables of Our Saviour’’ (Doran, 60 
cents) ; Dr. Marcus Dods’ ‘* The Parables of 
Our Lord : Luke’’ (Doran, 60 cents); Miss 
A. R. Habershon’s ‘¢A Study of the Para- 
bles’? (C. C. Cook, $1.50). 
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For Family Worship 
By John Timothy Stone, D.D. 











E DO not’ memorize Scripture as we 
W should, ‘Think of what John Ruskin 
testified : ** All that I have taught of 
art, everything that I have written, every 
greatness that there has been in any thought 
of mine, whatever I have done in my life, 
has been simply due to the fact that when I 
was a child my mother daily read with me a 
part of the Bible, and daily made me learna 
part of it by heart.”’ 
One of the most helpful aids to this very 





thing may be found in ‘* The Bible Success 








LESSON FOR APRIL 26 (Luke 1s : 1-10) 


Band.'’ They publish a very attractive little 
booklet each year, which gives a verse for 
every day. These verses are frequently con- 
secutive, and thus whole. psalms and chap- 
ters are committed to memory. The 1914 
booklet is especially attractive, and a very 
helpful suggestion is printed in it from W. H. 
Tunley of Australia. Copies of the booklet 
may be obtained from The Sunday School 
Times Co, at 10 cents each, or $1 a dozen, 
Mr. Tunley writes : 

‘* For several years past the memorizing of 
a verse each day on the Bible Success Band 
pian has formed a part of our family worship, 
and has proved of spch benefit that I can 
confidently and earnestly recommend it to 
others, 

** Immediately after breakfast each morn- 
ing we commence by reviewing the verses 
learned during the few days preceding, after 
which the verse for the day is read aloud 
two or three times by allin unison, A brief 
explanation of the text follows, then Bibles 
are closed and an attempt made to repeat 
the text from memory. This can rarely be 
done without stumbling, but the efforts of 
one and another to recall whatever words 
may be forgotten serve to fix the lan- 
guage of the text firmly in the mind of each, 
as well as furnishing an interesting and use- 
ful mental exercise, After a reference to 
the Bible to ensure correctness the text is 
repeated once or twice by all together, and 
we then pass on to the usual reading for the 
day. 

‘* Each evening a few minutes is spent in 
reviewing passages already memorized, a 

salm or chapter, or perhaps a number of 
isolated texts being taken, and each mem- 
ber of the family taking part. 

** The benefit of this plan is that it gives 
each member of the household a direct per- 
sonal link with the divine ordinance of fam- 
ily worship, as each one takes a definite and 
active part in it. It stimulates the mind, 
and arouses a healthy spirit of emulation as 
each one strives after correctness. It forms 
the habit of feeding the soul with spiritual 
food with the same regularity with which the 
body is fed. Best of all, it implants in the 
minds of young and old an ever accumu- 
lating store of spiritual treasure to be used 
by the Holy Spirit in delivering from the 

wer of sin, transforming into the likeness 
of Christ, and equipping for Christian serv- 
ice.” 
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children ; and that all may work together 
Sor the good of all and the happiness of the 
home. 


Wed.—John 4: 1-14. Seeking the Lost. 

This story of the Samaritan woman shows 
the real heart of Christ as well as any story 
of the Gospels. The human inclination of 
one whose life was upright would have been 
to ignore and overlook this poor sinner, but 
Jesus longed to help her, and what wonder- 
ful truth the world gained as a result. 


PRAYER SUGGESTIONS: Pray for the chil- 
dren of the great cities, especially the poor 
and neglected waits; those whose parents 
are away from them all day; those who 
have no real homes; pray for the homes 
which are crowded into a room or two in a 
poorly built and poorly ventilated tenement, 
where no privacy or quiet is possible, Pray 
Jor the outcasts of India, that millions of 
them may find the true Shepherd of ther 
souls, 


Thurs.—John 4: 15-26. Saving the Lost. 

‘The whole world and every age loves the 
story of the Prodigal Son. Fatherhood is 
pictured with the glow of warm and genuine 
affection. How many prodigals there are 
everywhere who have the impulse at times 
to return, but doubt their welcome. Do you 
note how this prodigal said: ‘*I will arise 
and go to my father.’’ He knew his father’s 
heart of love. 


PRAYER SUGGESTIONS : Pray for the chil- 
dren who live in the orphan homes and in- 
stitutions all over the world. Pray for the 
children of criminals and wicked parents, 
Pray for those who are born into surround: 
ings of wretchedness and vice; whose little 
lives ave clouded to begin with, and whose 
earliest years have no sunshine, cleanliness, 
or music to make infancy and babyhood 
sweet and lovely. , 


Fri.—John 10: 1-9. The True Shepherd. 

The true shepherd calls his own sheep by 
name ; he knows them all. Nothing seems 
more incredible. to us when we see a great 
flock of sheep than that a shepherd can tell 
them one from another; all their faces and 
forms seem just the same to us, but the shep- 
herd grows to know them each and all, for 
he is constantly with them. 


PraveR SuccEsTions: Thank God for 
the longer days, and for the lovely evenings, 
calm and beautiful, Thank him for the 
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A World-Full 
of Children 


Gain Much of Their Vitality 
from Luscious Quaker Oats 


For 25 years, tens of millions of children have been brought 


up on Quaker Oats. 


They have gained from it energy and vim—better brains and 


nerves and bodies. 


The delightful flavor has led them to love it 
and to eat it in abundance. We figure that five million children 
each morning breakfast on this food of foods. 


clear, beautiful, bright mornings, with the 


April 20 to 26 sunlight and fresh air. Thank him for the 


Mon.—Luke 15: 1-10. 





The Lost Sheep and the Lost Coin. 

Jesus Christ was always alert in seeking 
the lost. He knew the fascination of help- 
fulness, The cry of the sufferer did not 
make him nervous, but drew him by irresist- 
ible force. How little he heeded the selfish, 
foolish criticism of the Pharisees and scribes, 
for the occasion gave the opportunity to 
teach the lessons of loving service and sup- 
plying human need, 


PRAYER SUGGESTIONS: Refer in prayer 
to the strong and striking stories of the Old 
and New Testaments, calling attention to 
the graces and gifts of their heroes, and 
praying for likeness of character, the meek- 
ness and courage of Moses, the strength and 
leadership of Samson, the temperance and 
patience of Daniel, the simple faith of 
Samuel, the love of John. 


Tues.—Ezek. 34: 11-17. The Great Shepherd. 

The constant use of the figure of the shep- 
herd is an evidence of God’s love for those 
who are his. How faithfully and tenderly a 
shepherd cares for his flock. Thestorm, the 
wild beast, the wilderness,—none of these 
baffle or trouble him, for he loves his sheep, 
and give his time and life for them. He is 
ever eager to lead them to food, shelter, and 
comfort. 


PRAYER SUGGESTIONS: 4sk God for a 
close and actual sympathy with each other; 
that each member of the family may be able 
to put himself in the place of the others. 
Ask for victory over criticism and fault- 
finding. Ask for mutual helpfulness ; that 
older children may share responsibility in 
setting the right example before younger 





1 About 12,000 copies of the Bible Success Band 
Booklet for 1914 have been ordered by readers of The 
Sunday School Times. A very limited supply remains 
as this paper goes to press. If orders are received 
after the stock is exhausted, the Publisher will be glad 
to substitute, if desired, copies of the 1913 booklet at 
the rate of 5 cents each or 50 cents a dozen. If this 
is done, one half of the money sent for r9x4 booklets 
will be refunded, or a double quantity of the 1913 
booklets will be sent, at the option of the purchaser. 


glorious sunsets, with the varied western 
skies, each one painted by an unseen and 
eternal hand. Gain the spirit of spring in 





the beauty of nature and the love of nature’s | 
God. | 


Sat.—Ezek. 34: 1-10. Faithless Shepherds. 

God said, ‘I will require my flock at 
their hand.’’ He judged the careless, wicked | 
shepherds of Israel because they thought of | 
their ofvn ease and comfort instead of the | 
nourishment and protection of their sheep. | 
Sin and failure should be the reason for | 
mercy and forgiveness and help, instead of | 
the occasion of rebuke and reproof. The | 
sinner must be ‘‘ touched by a loving heart.”? | 


PRAYER SUGGESTIONS: Pray for the un- | 
employed and all those who are without reg- | 
ular and definite work to support themselves | 
and their families, Pray for those who are 
growing old and who are feeble and infirm, | 
Pray for the shut-ins and invalids, for crip- | 
pled boy: and girls, for the weak and ill, 

| 


Sun.—Jer. 29: 11-15, The Seeker Finds God. 
When the heart is sincere, and longs and 
prays for God’s presence, he is sure to come, 
**Ye shall seek me and find me, when ye | 
shall seek for me with all your heart.’’ Of 
what value is all that the world can give | 
compared with the constant presence and | 


friendship of the Almighty ! | 


PRAYER SUGGESTIONS : Zhe reality of | 
reverence and devotion is avaluable force in | 
times of public prayer. If every member of 
the family feels that you are very thought- | 
Sul and reverent in the attitude and expres- | 
ston of prayer, it will have an unconscious 
influence. No matter how full af mrerri- | 
ment and good cheer, let worship and prayer | 
be reverent and holy. 


% 


** Just a Minute, by Dr. Charles Frederic 
Goss, is,a little book of daily readings. Tt 
affords suggestive material for prayer-meet- 
ing talks. Copies may be had for 50 cents, 





postpaid, from The Sunday School Times Co. 





Stop and think what this dish has contributed to their sturdi- 


ness and strength. 


That could never have been so were it not for this flavor. It 


is this taste and 
know they need. 


aroma which win the children to the food 


you 


Quaker Oats 


The Big, Rich, Luscious: Flakes 


Quaker Oats is made only from: 
the cream of the oats—from the rich, 


plump grains alone. 
All the puny grains 
are discarded, A 
bushel of choice oats 
yields but ten pounds 
of Quaker, 


The result is these 
large and luscious 
flakes, fragrant and 
inviting. And those 
flakes have won the 
world. 


Almost 
tion sends 


every na- 
here to 


get Quaker Oats for children. 


You will find Quaker Oats in 








Now a 
25c Size 


Our new large pack- 
age — for 25 cents — 
gives you nearly three 
times what the 10-cent 
size gives. All by sav- 
ing in packing. Try it 
next time — see how 
long it lasts. | 








is better. 


are growing 


nearly every grocery, and it is al- 
ways as we 


describe. Never will 
any but the choicest 
grains be used in ma- 
king Quaker. 


You can get it al- 
ways, without extra 
price, by simply say- 
ing Quaker, And 
sight, taste and aroma 
will all point out the 
extra quality. 


Then serve it at 
least once daily for 
its vim-producing 
powers. If there 
children, twice a day 


This is Nature's premier 
food for growth. 


10c and 25c per Package 
Except in Far West and South 


The Quaker 


mpany 


(541) 
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LISTERINE 


Use it every day 


AN agreeable antiseptic 
mouth-wash that should 
invariably be used after the 
teeth are brushed. Listerine 
cleanses and purifies the oral 
coniey, and deodorizes the 
breath. Systematically used, 
Listerine will keep teeth and 
mouth in healthy condition. 


All Druggists Sell Listerine 


























INCOME BONDS 


$10..........5% Bonds 
3100...........6% Bonds 
$200...........7% Bond Shares 


ARE ISSUED BY 


New York Realty Owners 
Resources - $3,945,652.65 


PROPORTION OF LIABILITIES : 
Real Estate, Bonds, etc.........26% 
Capital, Surplus & Reserve.....72% 


An Unbroken Dividend Record of Eighteen Years. 


WRITE FOR CIRCULAR 18 


NEW YORK REALTY OWNERS 
489 Fifth Avenue, New York 














FOR VOUR SUNDA Y-SCHOOL 
OR ADULT BIBLE CLASS ROOM 


Wall Chart 
of the 


Life and Ministry 
of Christ 


By George E. Croscup, B.A. 


‘(his chart is a wonderfully successful 
attempt to make the earthly life of our 
Lord more real by making visible the 
‘ime and the p/ace of the recorded events. 

The Diagram of the Ministry is based 
upon the period of about three and a 





half years, and closely follows Professor 
Matthew B. Riddle's Outline Harmony 
of the Gospels. It also contorms to the | 
well-known Harmony of the Gospels by | 
Stevens and Burton, and with slight} 
variations to the Outlines of the Life of 
Our Lord by Dr. S. J. Andrews. 

The chart contains ¢/ree complete 
diagrams : 

(1) A General View of the Life of Christ. 

(2) The Ministry of Christ. 

,) The Passion Week. 

t is beautifully lithographed in colors, 

size 44x64 inches, and is hand-mounted 
on heavy muslin with common rollers. 


$3.00 postpaid 


Order through your local bookseller or 
direct from the Publishers, 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES COMPANY | 
1031 Wainut Street, Philadeiphia, Pa. 





Children at Home 








Richard and the Red-Bird 
By Anne Porter Johnson 


“6 HAW, girls are so -foolish!’’ ex- 
claimed Richard, ‘They cry about 
* such silly things! - Boys are brave. 
They don’t cry over everything.’’ 
~** But you won't throw at that-pretty red- 
bird ‘again, will you, Richard?’’. pleaded 
Leona, 

**Now, Leona, you'll always be silly, I 
suppose, All-boys throw at birds. I never 
hit one yet, but I’m learning to throw 
straighter every day, and -one of these times 
I'll get Mr. Red- Bird sure,’’ 

**Oh, Richard, don’t try ! I wouldn’t hurt 
a bird for anything. If you do, you'll be 
sorry afterward.’’ F 

**Sorry ! Sorry about abied! Why. I’d be 
proud to be able to threw a stone—Zipp !— 
and bring a bird down out of that maple tree.’”’ 

They walked on intothe house. ‘*Itisn’t 
brave to throw at birds, is it, mother?’’ 
asked Leona. 

**No, indeed !’’ said mother. 

**They’re good for nothing, and some of 
them do lots.of harm,’’ argued Richard. 

**A-great many birds are very useful—per- 
haps a few do some damage,’’ replied mother, 
going to answer the door-bell and promptly 
forgetting, about the birds, 

Leona went upstairs, and Richard stood at 
the window and looked gut into the back 
yard. Suddenly he exclaimed, ‘*There’s a 
red-bird this minute in the ‘maple. I’ll just 
see how straight I can throw. Mother is in 
the parlor and Leona is playing with her 
dolls.” 

He opened the door softly and crept cau- 
tiously down the path to the muple tree, 


‘Stooping carefully, (he picked up'a stone that 


was just right. Backing away a. little, he 


branches until. it finally rested. on a limb 
just at the right angle for Richard’s aim. He 
threw the, stone, and,, then—a little crimson 
feathered body fell-at his feet. A quick gasp, 
a flutter of the wings, -the eyes closed and the 
bird lay quiet. 

Richard gazed at the limp little form lying 
at his feet. He had no idea it would be like 
that. He had expected to feel brave and 
grand. He had expected he would throw 
back his head and laugh. But he did not 
feel at all brave, neither cid he laugh, 





Eager to Work 
Health Regained by Right Food 


The average healthy man or woman is 
usually eager to be busy at some useful 
task or employment. 

But et dyspepsia or indigestion get 
hold of one, and all endeavor becomes a 
burden: 

“A year ago, after recovering from an 
operation,” writes a Michigan lady,*‘ my 
stomach and: nerves began to give me 
much trouble. 

“‘At times my appetite was voracious, 
but when indulged, indigestion followed. 
Other times I had no appetite whatever. 
The food I took did not nourish me and 
I grew weaker than ever. 

‘“*T lost’interest in everything and 
wanted to’ be alone.” I had always had 
good nerves, but now the merest trifle 
would upset me and bring on a violent 
headache. Walking across the room was 
an effort and prescribed exercise was out 
of the question: : 

‘*I had seen Grape-Nuts advertised, 
but did not believe what I read, at the 
time. At last, when it seemed as if I 
were literally starving, I began to eat 


| Grape-Nuts. 


‘*T had not been able to work for a 
year, but now after two months on 
Grape-Nuts' I am eager to be at work 
again. Mystomach gives me no trouble 
now, my-.netves are steady as ever, and 
interest in life and ambition have come 
back with the return of health.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 

Creek, Mich. Read ‘‘ The Road to Well- 
ville,” in pkgs. ‘‘ There’s a Reason." 
» Ever read the above letter? A new 
one.appears from time to time. . They 
are genuine, true, and fall of human 
interest. ~ 








** Maybe it isn’t dead,’’ he trembled, stoop- 
ing down. But he could not make himself 
touch the poor bird. Finally he went into 
the kitchen and sneaked up the back stairs 


‘| to his room, 


After a long, long while mother called, 
**Come to supper, Richard.’’ 

After five minutes she called again, louder, 
**Come to supper, Richard.’’ 

**I—I’m not hungry, mother. I don’t 
want any supper.” 

‘*Why, Richard, are you sick?’’ asked 
mother, anxiously. 

**N—no, I—I’m busy, that’s all. Don’t 
wait for me.’’ 

Mother wondered what could have hap- 
pened to her boy’s appetite. After she had 
eaten her supper, she went upstairs. Ife was 
sitting by the table with his head in his hands. 

** Why, Richard, what in the world is the 
trouble? What has happened?’’ 

Richard shook his head. The tears were 
rolling down his cheeks. ‘* N—nothing,’’ 
he sobbed, ‘The. more he thought of that 
little bunch of red feathers out under the ma- 
ple tree, the more awful it seemed. 

** Did you hurt yourself?”’ 

Another sob and shake of his head. 

** Well, my boy, what is it, then? What 
can be the matter? Does your head ache?”’ 
she went on, putting her hand on his fore- 
head. ‘‘ You haven’t any fever.’’ 

Richard took his mother’s hand and led 
her downstairs, out of the door, and down 
along the path tothe maple tree. There was 
the bird stretched out and motionless, He 
pointed to the tiny body. 

‘¢Oh, mother, I threw the stone, and the 
bird fell right at my feet. Can’t you bring it 
back to life? Do try, mother. I—I didn’t 
know it would be like this. Can’t you make 
it breathe again, mother? ’”’ 

‘* No, dear little boy, I can’t bring it back 
to life. It’s easy enough to take the life of a 
bird, but we cannot give the life back.’’ 

**7—TJ’ll never kill another bird, mother, 
Never !’’ declared Richard. 

This is a truestory. Richard isnowa man, 


watched the bird@itiing aromodthroneh the | but he still remembers the little dead bird ly- 


ing at his feet under the maple tree. From 
that day to this he has never thrown a stone 
at a bird of any kind, and I am sure he never 
will. , 

REYNOLDsBURG, OHIO, 
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Billy Sunday at “Old Penn” 
(Continued from page 235) 
that I have ever listened to. And the burn- 
ing words touched tender and sore places in 
the hearts of many of the men before him. 
Mr. Sunday himself had not been sure that 
it would be wise to call for definite decisions 
at the end of this short series of meetings. 
His evening sermon had closed with what is 
perhaps the most effective of all his wonder- 
ful achievements in word pictures,—the de- 
scription of his own conversion, and how he 
left his baseball comrades on the curb twenty- 
eight years ago and went to the mission to 
follow Jesus Christ. 
When the last word of the sermon was 
spoken, Mr. Sunday .asked all to rise who 


| stood with him in the things that he was 


saying, and nearly all in that audience of 
3,200 rose to their feet. As we sat down 
again, he started to pray, and before he 
had finished a strong impression came to me 
that this was in many ways the greatest 
prayer in which I had ever joined. After a 
few moments’ informal talking with Jesus, 
and while our heads were bowed, he asked 
all who were not Christians, or Christians 
who were not satisfied with their lives, and 
who wanted to be included in that prayer, 
to raise their hands. All over the gym 
dozens of hands were raised. After the 
preacher had poured out his heart for a few 
moments in prayer for these, he asked if they 
would not rise as he continued to pray. 
Hundreds of men stood up; and then 
came the place in the prayer when an 
outside, unseen Power seemed to come in 
and lift up both the preacher and the hearers. 
Here was a man talking to God, and having 
full faith that while he spoke God was working 
and was going to do what he asked. I had 
wondered whether he would dare to call for 
definite decisions. But at that moment I 
knew that he would, and I knew that the 
fellows would respond. He asked them to 
come up the narrow aisles and shake his 
hand. And by the score they crowded to 
the front. The decision cards were scattered 
as well as could be done in the confusion, 
and nearly two hundred of them were signed 
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INDOOR 
OCCUPATIONS 


of every kind prevent the 
freedom of sunlight exer- 
cise which nature intended, 
and vital body-forces are 


SCOTT’S EMULSION 


is the concentrated pure food- 
medicine to check this decline. It 
refreshes the body by making 
healthy blood, and is nature’s 
greatest aid to fortify the lunge 
and prevent tuberculosis. 
SCOTT’S EMULSION 











———————————————— 
The Phillips BibleInstitute 
of Canton, Ohio. By Correspondence or Resident 
Courses trains men and women to become more efficient 
Bible Students. 1fitis your ambition to enter the ranks 
of the ministry, evangelistic work, Bible School special- 
ist, or any other field of Christian service whereby you 
wish to increase your knowledge of the Bible and effi- 
ciency in service, our courses will help you. Positions 
found for students taking resident courses. Full ex- 
planation, particulars and advice cheerfully given. 


PHILLIPS BIBLE INSTITUTE, 215 W. Niath St.,Cantoa 0. 
«sé uf % a P ” . sa, 
ome mace 6, rele Dew PROPER SIO.’ nm Wedy 


Domestic Science courses.. For home-making, teacl.- 


ing and well-paid positions. AMERICAN SCHOOL OF 
Home Economics, s02 W. 6oth St., Cu1caGo, ILL. 


UROP VIA THE MEDITERRANEAN. 
Azores, Madeira, Gibraltar, Spain, Al- 
giers. 16th year. Illustrated booklet with map. 
JohnsonTours,210 E.Preston St., Baltimore, Md. 











by men who thus indicated that they took 
Jesus Christ as their personal Saviour. “There 
were scores of other men who did not ‘go for- 
ward, because they already were ‘Cliristians, 
but these men had gottén on their feet be- 
cause they believed, as one of them put it, 
‘**that it was time to make a new confession 
of Jesus Christ.as Saviour and Lord.’’ 

This demonstration at the evening meet- 
ing, however,.was not to.me the most, re- 
markable part-of the movement. ‘The Mon- 
day night program was not over at 9.30 when 
the crowd streamed out from the gymnasium. 
All over the great university, in boarding- 
houses, in dormitories, and in the fraternity 
houses, were gathered groups: earnestly dis- 
cussing the great life-vision that had been 
set before them. Carefully selected Chris- 
tian leaders, volunteers from the neighboring 
churches, as well as workers in the Christian 


| Association of the college, met. with these 


student groups; and at eleven o’clock these 
workers gathered in Houston Flall to bring 
in their report. When I left at twelve o’clock, 
there were still twenty or thirty men discussing 
the follow-up work of the marvelous cam- 
paign. One minister who had met with a 
group of thirteen fraternity men, five of 
whom had that night taken a new.stand for 
Christ, expressed In a quiet way. the thought 
that must have been deep down in many 
hearts: he recalled, he said, as he was in 
that group of earnest students pledging 
themselves to stand for Christ in Pennsy!- 
vania, that most-of the great revivals had their 
birth in a university. 

And shall we not have faith to ask that in 
the very institutions where the eternal truths 
of our gospel are brazenly set at naught, and 
where Jesus Christ is-—politely, indeed, but 
blasphemously none the less, —placed beside 
Confucius and Socrates as a great religious 
teacher and reformer, that in these institu- 
tions where Higher Criticism and unbelief 
are born and nourished, may be started a 
deep spiritual movement: founded on a faith 
and a power that are nineteen hundred years 
old. It is surely no accident that this revival, 
which in one short day has shaken to its very 
heart a university that probably never be- 
fore has been so stirred by religion, should 
have been centered around a man who to-day 
stands in the most defiant antagonism to 
every tendency that would tone down the 
message of God in Christ reconciling the 
world to himself.— Robert C. McQuttkin, 
Philadelphia. 
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“has been charged with indifference to some 


‘paralysis.’? (Revell, 50 cents.) 


‘reprint, with some condensation, of an old 


LESSON FOR APRIL 26 (Luke 1s : 1-10) 





| Books Worth Noting 








The First Chapter of Genesis as the 
Rock Foundation for Science and Re- 
ligion ( By Albert L. Gridley).—This regar«s 
the words of Genesis I ; 2 as indicative of 
the state of the universe at its primal crea- 
tion, and that then the rest of the chapter 
expresses the divine process of creation, 
which is shown to be true to fact in the light 
of modern science. After four chapters 
dealing with the Cosmogony of Genesis and 
Science, the Origin of Life, the Fall of Man, 
and the Story of Redemption are considered. 
Subsequent chapters deal with ‘* Subjective 
Salvation,’’ the questions of Isaiah and Daniel 
in the light of criticism, the ‘‘ Dangers of 
Egocentric Theology,’’ **The Bible as an 
Authority,’’ ‘* The Reasonableness of Faith,” 
and then follow three chapters dealing with 
aspects of individual spiritual experience. 
The discussion of Evolution is particularly 
forceful, and the book as a whole is decidedly 
thoughtful, interesting, and helpful. It isa 
book to be considered and used in the study 
‘of the topics on which it treats (Badger, $2 
net; postage, 12 cents), 


Religion in College Life (By Martyn 
Summerbell, D.D., LL.D.).—In that body 
which accept no other name than Christians 
the name Summerbell has long been in 
honor, Dr. Martyn Summerbell, who now 
bears it with distinction, represents his 
-brethren in the National Federation of 
Churches. He is above all things an edu- 
¢ator, and the volume of sermons on ‘+ Re- 
ligion in College Life’’ are a professor’s 
sermons, Instruction and uplift are their 
purpose, They are thoughtful, practical, 
animated, but not profound, and sometimes 
faulty in style. They give forth no uncer- 
tain sound as to the place Jesus Christ holds 
in the divine order of life, and the devout 
affections of the preacher, This communion 


of the great doctrines of Christianity, and in 
a final sermon on its, history Dr. Summerbell 
quotes from Dr. Austin Craig a statement 
which, implies. that the differences between 
Trinitarian_and Unitarian are of slight im- 
portance, His own sermon on ‘ God’s Free 
Gift in His Son ’? does not point that way. 
(Revell, $1 net.) 


St, Paul’s Certainties, and Other Ser- 
mons (By J. D. Jones, B.D.).—Mr, Spurgeon 
would have welcomed the book of sermons 
by the Rev. J. D. Jones of Bournemouth, 
which takes its title from the first of the 
series: ‘* Paul’s Certainties.’’ Mr, Jones 
has come through the liberal or broad phase 
of thought, once so much in vogue in Eng- 
land, and feels the old rock under his feet. 
He preaches doctrine in a warm, clear- 
sighted way, and puts the cross of Christ into 
the forefront. His view of the atonement 
makes it thoroughly vicarious. He is in 
agreement with Dr. James Denny against 
the minimizing and the agnostic attitudes, 
He has large hopes, but just fears for the 
church, in that she has lengthened her cords 
without strengthening her stakes. ‘* There 
is more Christian influence in our land than 
ever therewas, We have gained in breadth, 
but we have lost in intensity, earnestness, 
and force. There-is among us more practi- 
cal Christian morality and greater charity of 
thought, but we have been smitten with a 
kind of blight of impotence and spiritual 


The Person of Christ, revised edition 
(By Philip Schaff, D.D., LL.D.).—This is a 


book by Dr. Philip Schaff. It will help 
Christian believers to a stronger faith in the 
things which they already believe. It may 
help also some who are not already Chris- 
tians, but it rests on many assumptions which 
present-day unbelief will not grant, and for 
apologetic uses among honest and thoughtful 
doubters to-day, books like Simpson’s ‘*‘The 
Fact of Christ,’? which meet the modern 
mind on its own ground, are likely to be 
more serviceable. ‘There are some old books 
on this same subject, however, which were 
written with such a far range of vision and 
with such apologetic skill, and such uncon- 
scious anticipation of the modern mind, that 
they are as valid and effective to-day as when 
they were written. Bushnell’s ‘* Character 
of Jesus’? and Young’s “Christ of History ’’ 
are such books, In language and mode of 





thought they are singu:arly free from the 
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limitations of a particular day or habit of 
mind, and speak almost as directly to the 
temper of the twentieth century as to that.of 
the nineteenth, Dr. Schaff’s book was writ- 
ten with robust faith and a full New Testa- 
ment adoration of Jesus Christ as our divine 
Lord. (American ‘lract Society, 50 cents.) 


In *¢ Prayers Ancient and Modern ”’ 
(chosen, edited, and written by William 
Angus Knight) we have a remarkably valu- 
able compend well arranged, well printed, 
and in convenient form, making a book easy 
to hold, easy to carry, and rarely profitable 
to use. Theauthor, William Angus Knight, 
Emeritus Professor of Philosophy in the Uni- 
versity of Saint Andrews, shows learning, 
breadth, devout spirit, warm feeling, and 
signal skill in discerning and meeting varied 
human needs. In response to an evidently 
growing demand which bespeaks a_widening 
and deepening hunger of the human heart 
for God, several similar manuals have of late 
been issued, but not one of these quite 
equals this one in value, and in promise of 
extended and effective use. In particular- 
ized petitions, adapted to modern wants 
while yet free from offensive sharpness of 
phrase, the two hundred and seventy pages 
are stimulatingly rich, A twenty-two page 
preface is apt in information and suggestion. 
Part I presents ancient, medieval, and (early) 
modern prayers ; Part II, Anglican collects; 
Parts II] and IV, modern prayers arranged 
for the days of a full month, Parts III and 
1V seem to be largely from the author’s own 
pen, and to have been born of rich personal 
experience and acute sympathy with human 
hearts. The wide-margined pages of coarse 

rint are inviting to the eye (E, P, Dutton 
& Co,, $1.25 net). 





The Young People’s 
~ Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 








Sunday, April 26, 1914 


Our Tongues for Christ (Exod. 4 : 10-16. 
Led by the prayer-meeting 
committee). 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


MON.— Weak speech made strong (1 Cor, 
2: 1-5). 

‘Turs,—Fire from the altar (Isa. 6: 5-8). 

WED.—Tongues aflame (Acts 2 : 1-4). 

‘THUkS.—Converted tongues (Eph. 4 : 20- 


29). 
FRI.—Spirit-taught tongues (Matt, ro : 16- 
‘ 


20}. 
SAT.—Tongues under control (Jas. 3 : I, 2, 
11-14). 











Which is better—eloquence or halting com- 
mon sense ? 

Why should we testify for Christ ? 

How can we consecrate our tongues to 
Christ ? 


EN are bound to propagate their reli- 
gion by speaking about it. When 
one man meets another in a railroad 

train, and speaks of Christ te him, it is as 
legitimate a type of preaching as the delivery 
of a set discourse by another man from a 
pulpit in a church. Telling men the gospel, 
explaining What Christ can be to a man, is 
preaching, as scriptural as any preaching can 
be made. Ministers ought to make this 
plain, and lay the duty of such preaching 
upon all their congregation, and teach them 
how to doit. It makes no difference if it is 
done haltingly. A broken testimony from a 
laborer to his friend is likely to be more 
effective than a smooth and conclusive Sun- 
day morning sermon, It would be a good 
thing if all ministers should read aloud to 
their people chapter after chapter on Sunday 
mornings, as preludes to their sermons, most 
of the chapters of Dr. Trumbull’s little book 
on ‘* Individual Work for Individuals (Asso- 
ciation Press, 25 and 50 cents), and thus set 
before the laymen in their churches the true 
ideal of Christian evangelism, which is. the 
propagation of Christianity, not by public 
preachers so much as by private conversation 
and the testimony of the common men, 
% 

The whole life belongs to Christ, and every 
faculty of life is to be employed in his service» 
Our acts’and our bearing, our tastes and our 
thoughts, are all to be laid in. his hands for 

(Continued on next page) 














Arranged by 


spondence, 


MOTHER’S DAY SUPPLIES 


An Order of Service for Mother’s Day 

cents each, 40 
An Order of Service for Mother’s Day 

By Marcarert E, Sancsrer. Price $2.00 a 100, postpaid. 


Mother’s Day Invitation Post Card . 
With an exquisite veprodpetion of a white carnation. Either Nos. 
Aor B, 75 cents a 100, $3.50 
Paid. ‘These may be used in i the b 
ad Mother's Day exercises. No. A. Without printed invitation. 

o, B. Containing an invitation printed in the space for corre- 


White Carnation Celluloid Button 
Price 20 cents a dozen, or $1.50 a 100, postpaid. 


Carnation Celluloid Bookmark 
With tassels attached. Price 4 cents each, 40 cents a dozen, 
or $3.00 a 100. 


ANTOINETTE ApeRNeTHY LamMorEAUx. Price § 
cents a dozen, or $3.00 a 100, postpaid. 


for 500, or $6.00 a 1,000, - 
h s of the cael ie 





» postpaid. 





‘San Francleco. 


THE WESTMINSTER PRESS 
Headquarters: PHILADELPHIA, Witherspoon Building 


Rasnvite "Pittsburgh **" “Portand 














money-cost to you? 
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WHY NOT GO 
TO TOKYO? 


@ Would you LIKE to attend the World’s Sunday 
School Convention in Tokyo, Japan, in 1916, without 


@ Then ask The Sunday School Times to-day, on a 
postal card,: to explain its "TOKYO PLAN." 


@ If you really WANT to go, write to-day. The ex- 
pense may not be so much of a problem as you think. 
THE SUNDAY, SCHOOL TIMES COMPANY 
1031 Walnut Street, - 


- Philadelphia, Pa. ' 
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MOTHER'S 
) AY MAY 10th 


1914 
The Official Program, Button, 
Postcards, and Poster arranged 
by Miss Anna Jarvis, founder 
of Mother's Day, may be se- 
cured through us. 
Official Program, $2.00 per 100. 
Celluloid Button, $1.50 per 100. 
Invitation Postcards, 75 cents per 100, 
Souvenir Postcards, two for 5 cents. 
More elaborate cards, 5 cents each, 
Posters, 15 cts. each ; postpaid, 18 cts. 








American Baptist Publication Society 
1701-1703 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 





HYMNS OF WORSHIP 
AND SERVICE 
for the SUNDAY SCHOOL 
Rich in hymns of praise, of the spiritual awaken- 
ing and developing life, and of service to others. 
386 PAGES OF PRACTICAL SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL MATERIAL 
Quantity price, 30cents. Send for a sample copy. 
The Century Co., Union Sq., New York City 


ForMOTHER’S DAY ‘it 


oad lower for You, 
| Dear. cents. Cuas. M. Fitimoxrs, India- 
| napolis, Ind. Mother’s Day Program, 5 cents. 

















‘Sunday School Voices No.2 
Just off the press—269 songs, new and old. $25-the- 


100. Committees should write for returnable examina- 
tion copies. Hope Publishing Company, Chicago. 


Ghe Sunday School Times 


Philadelphia, April 11, 1914 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
“‘ second-class matter.”” 











MOTHERS’ DAY se=:":<"e 
and can be fit- 
tingly celebrated 


by using one of our et? and tae etna entitled 
** Mothers of the Bible.’’ returnable ex- 


amination copy and we of- 
sent on request. FLAG DAY fer two 
June 14th is = very ap- 
propriate services in ‘* The Army Victorious ”’ 
(a new martial service) and ‘“‘Building 


of the Ship’’ (a spectacular, educational ‘* Ob« 
ject Lesson’’ service). These and two other 


) 
new services 9 
= i's: CHILDREN'S DAY 
tractive for 
which is celebrated R.. the same day. 
mailed toany Pastor, S.S. Supt. 
Free Samples or chairman of music committee 
who will mention this paper & state denomination. 
Tullar-Meredith C0 265 W. 36th St., New York 
+ 14 W. Washington St.,Chicago 


YOU GAN AFF ORD i 


just out). Round or Shape-notes. $3.00 per hundred; 

















samplés, 5 cents each. 83 ee ye and musi 


EB. A. K. HACKETT, FORT YNE, INDIANA. 





Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers, in the United States and 
Canada, ‘These rates include postage : 
$1.00 Five or more copies, either to 

. separate addresses or in a pack- 
age to one addsess, $1.00 each, per year. 
$1 50 One copy, of any number of 

. covies less than five, $1.50 each, 
per year. One copy, five years, $6.00, 

+ One free copy addi- 
Free Copies tional will heailowed 
for every ten covies paid for in a club at the 
$1.00 rate, 

The pater is not sent to any subscriber beyond the 
time paid Jor, except oy special request. 

Enough copies of amy one wssue.of the paper to 


enable adi the teachers of a school toexamine it, witd 
be sent free upon application. 


Tue SunpDay Scnoo1. Times Co., Publishers, 





1031 Walnut Street, Philadeiphia, Pa. 
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The Young People’s Meeting 
(Continued from preceding page) 


his use, and with every power we possess we 
are to commend his gospel and the influence 
of his name, The one faculty above all 
others which we use to spread ideas, to influ- 
ence men, is speech, It is preposterous to 
ropose to. serve Christ silently, and not to 
end him those things which we have which 
more than any other will help him to reach 
others. i. 


But some one says, ‘‘Is not speech un- 


supported by the life less effective than con- | 


sistent silent example?’’ Yes, but why do 
we have to give him speech unsupported by 
life? Why can’t you give him both consistent 
example and fearless and faithful testimony 
too? 


we 


Smooth and eloquent speech is not neces- 
sary. It isless effective than simple, straight- 
forward coriversation, just such as any man 
can carry on in business or in any other mat- 
ter which interests him. 

< 

In Pittsburgh recently three prominent 
men were talking on the street, They soon 
referred to the subject of the evangelistic 
meetings which were going on, and from that 

assed forward to the serious question of re- 
igion. ‘Is it not strange,’’ said one of 
them, ‘* that we three men who have known 
one another for many years have never once 
before thus spoken to one another on the 
vital question of the Christian faith?’’ At 
last they had found tongue to speak to each 
other about the one subject which is more 
important than all others, 


% 


It is often hard for new Christians, and for 
old Christians too, to speak aloud for Christ. 
When Captain Hedley Vicars was converted 
he resolved at once to fly his colors, That 
next morning he bought a large Bible and 
laid it. openly on his table. ‘It was to 
speak for me,’’ he said, ** before I wag strong 
enough to speak for myself.’’ It spoke, with 
effect, and many of his old companions made 
sport of his religion or cut him forit. He 
stood by-his ~but not without trembli 
** Would that I felt as little fear of being 
called a Christian,’’ he said, ‘¢as I used to 
feel in being enlisted against Christianity,” 
Vet trembling was not retreating, and he 
went straight on with his duties alike as a 
Christian and as a soldier, ‘‘ Enable mé, 
Lord Jesus,’”? he prayed, **to please my 
colonel and yet to please thee.’’ 


% 


What most of us need is just this courage 
to take a bold and open stand and to speak 
out for Christ. Hugh Beaver wrote the fol- 
lowing letter to a student with whom he had 
talked in a college which he had visited, 
urging him to come out squarely : 


I pray you may make a bold stand for Christ, 
not a halfway acceptance, keeping it to your- 
self, but take him to make you pure. Get vour 
Bible and read Romans 10: 9-13, and with his 
help doit. Honestly, old man, it will give you 
great peace and joy after you have done it. It 
may be hard, but we are manly enough ts 
acknowledge a friendship that means to us what 
thisone should. Ifyou neglect to make a stand 
now, it will be much harder the next time 
should God speak to you, and to be frank, we 
are apt to become so hardened we do not hear 
his voice. We can never tell when our time of 
preparation will end (see Jas. 4: 13-17). God 
help you to make a manly stand, both on ac- 
count of what it will mean to you, and because 
I am sure it will help others,—may lead some- 
one else to do likewise. 

If you have time and inclination, I would be 
glad to have you write’me. Bellefonte, Pa., 
will reach me, but do not feel compelled to 
write, only if you feel like it. I can't tell you 
how happy it will make me if you can tell me 
you have proved yourself a man. I pray for you. 

Sincerely your friend, 


HuGH MCA. BEAVER 
< 


Jesus is dependent for an audible voice 
upon the lips of his friends. 

Iiis last command to his disciples was, 
** Go and talk.’’ ’ 

We do not need to be able to explain the 
plan of salvation before we can invite people 
to the Saviour. 

Philip did not try to answer Nathanael’s 
skepticism. He asked him to visit Jesus. 

The power is not in the words, but in the 
truth within the words. 
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Our Objective ,..,,. 33590: Oe? oie 





». . Q& This.remarkable increase. in the enrolment» one iearer numbers-who will go out ] 








What Jesus wants is not arguments from 
orators, but testimony from witnesses. 











Bird’s-eye View of 
The Moody Bible 
institute 
These buildings represent 
in a measure the vision of 
the great D. L. Moody, 
and are dedicated to the 
splendid work begun by 
him. They are now filled 
_to their utmost capacity, 
and when it is considered 
that in the last four years 
the enrolment in all 
departments has _ in- 
creased more than 50 Jj 
per cent, the question 
arises, what shall be done 
with the increase that is 
sure to come in the next 

year or two? 


The voice of faith answers: : | 


Enlarge the capacity immediately! 
Erect the two buildings at once! 


Comparative Enrolment of Students 























Correspondence 





Day Department Evening Department Department 
Year Men Women Total Men Women Total Total ; 
BL Th ole dsdscctsstadendseenbecupsad 315 236 eee 141 147 Wiis icin cd cocgecanitsieiad 
EN 6 35s. abicheceshnedbtbanavaaandede 366 248 RN thks cickned snobubbein ice 163 190 SRA stoked it bascecdes top 
Suis has ds dacdesesccgabhade deuce’ 392 253 Re vik cothoedascecbbebe cans 165 190 355...... Piisdbebskebiedebionee 433 . 
RSPR Sea 466 319 Shc icicndesesenseexsaekaaied 176 183 STS lade itpetdscectiestian 807 | 


from The Moody Bible Institute as Evangelists, Bible Peachers, Home and Foreign Missionaries, Pastors’ 
Assistants, Church, Sunday-school ‘and Settlement Workers, to the ends of the -earth, leads the Moody 
Bible Institute this week to ask 


One thousand Sunday School 
Times readers to give $10 each 


@ The Editor of The Sunday School Times has already given his endorsement to this appeal. Your 
response to it may require some sacrifice ; it may mean some self-denial, but is it not more than worth 
while to aid such men and women as these ? 


Read These Testimonies: 


@ The Secretary of the Home Mission Board of one of the large denominations said recently: ‘‘I 
do not know how we could get along in our work were it not for The Moody Bible Institute. We could 
not man our frontier fields as we do but for the help we secure from them.’’ 

@ One of these students, coming from Texas, walked over 200 miles and slept in the open many a 
night ! When men are willing to pay this price for the privilege of training in Christian work, do they not 
deserve the best you can afford ? 


WILL YOU he 


One of One Thousand 
Sunday School Times readers 
to give $10 each 


toward the amount required with which to begin operations on the two new buildings so urgently needed ? 






































Look at the Scope of A a 

The Moody Bible Institute The Moody Bible Institute of Chicago: 
Last year its Student Roster C] I send you herewith (Grate for $10.00, 
Represented I hereby subscribe qunse, payable before January tst, 
27 Denominations CO 1915, in (quarterly) installments of...............00++4 each 
37 States monthly 
24 F. ign Countries SNE asco once vccdebvonengeghbehh oeseabalbieh’ pivsucsd oattuiaitekSccbdignnenee 
OD 50.555, ich ecnauthgatanbabae Pinebesscs ages paneteaaidechine sadud cas 
Pp ES ce 
755 institute Place, Chiicaga, TIMOR Fo Dette ooo... cc cecéccsecseseenseseeseesesesvene Sesnseesveesesseceeeenees 
Note.— Make a cross (X) tn the square tndicating vour wish. 








'-pay- IMPORTANT—Remittances may be sent to The Moody Bible Institute, Chicago, or to The Sunday School Times, Phiiadelphia 








